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AN ATTRACTIVE PREMIUM 


Those who have used the unique Calendar of Prayer issued by the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society of Pennsylvania in past years 
will welcome the calendar for 1911, illustrated below. ‘To encourage 
the use of this calendar and to introduce MISSIONS to new readers we 
offer to send a copy of the calendar post free to any one who will send 
us a club of FIVE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to MISSIONS at 50 cents 
This is a most liberal offer and should prove 
We do not have the calendar for 


each before January first. 
attractive to friends of the magazine. 
sale. 
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Der guten Mahr bring ich fo viel, 
Davon ich fingn und fagen will. 











Guch ift ein Kindlein heut geboren 
Von einer Jungfrau auserforn, 
Gin Kindlein fo zart und fein, 
Das foll eur Freud und Wonne fein. 
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Stable Room 


.'y the door she swooning lay, 
Christly laden, travail torn. 
Soft she sighed, “Ere break of day 

Must my blessed One be born!” 


Angels at his heart strings pull,’ 
Slow he counted up his gains. 

“Nay,” he said, “the inn is full; 
Naught but stable room remains.” 


Fool! Refusing Mary rest 
Cost his house the Heavenly Guest. 


Knocking still at every door, 
So the sweet old legends run, 
Mary pleadeth as of yore: 
“Birthplace for my blessed Son.” 


God! What if we too shall say 
“Naught but stable room to-day”? 


—Mrs. Emily J. Langley. 











A Recall to the Supreme Mis- 
sion 


i] HERE is always danger 
that in the multiplicity of 
i} good things which claim 
i] our attention, and the 
4] variety of plans presented 
for promotion, the su- 
| preme mission of the 
Christian church may be- 
come obscured. ‘Too many side issues 
are bad for the success of the main issue. 
Diversions, however interesting and im- 
portant, are apt to dissipate energy. It 
is possible to become so engrossed in hu- 
manitarian and philanthropic schemes as 
to forget the one thing upon which all 
the really worth while undertakings de- 
pend. A recall to the supreme mission is 
timely. 

Timely, because this is peculiarly the 
age of specifics and experimentation. ‘The 
reformer is at large in the political, so- 
cial and religious sphere. We are con- 
stantly told of the shortcomings of the 
Christian church and ministry, and of the 
changes that must be made if organized 
Christianity is to retain its hold upon the 
people, to say nothing of increasing it. 
It is said that the church must be insti- 
tutionalized and the ministry be social- 
ized; that theology must yield to ethics; 
that individual salvation must be re- 
placed by the larger idea of social salva- 
tion; that the church must minister to 
every sort of need, providing the social 
club as well as the spiritual sanctuary; 
that the up-to-date minister must have 
encyclopedic knowledge and be able to 
take a hand in everything, turning the 
pulpit into a platform for current events. 
In short, in this view of it, the modern 





church must be a vast machine, taking 
in all sorts of human nature and turning 
out a fine brand of Christian character. 
We are not saying that these ideas are 
not, many of them, good and commend- 
able, but merely now calling attention to 
a fact. 

Extending the idea a little, a body 
which represents the churches—such as 
our Northern Baptist Convention—must 
occupy itself with all kinds of objects, 
and have all sorts of commissions at work 
upon a wide variety of subjects—socio- 
logical, educational, denominational and 
interdenominational. ‘The number of 
agencies is bewildering, and the apparent 
call for more is staggering. Committees 
grow into commissions, new suggestions 
into movements, and each new develop- 
ment demands more time and strength. 
Such a splendid array of machinery for 
world betterment was never before dis- 
played. We have organized and insti- 
tutionalized to an unparalleled degree. 
And all this leads up to the one vital 
question: are we, with all these acces- 
sories, better equipped for the work of 
evangelization, and more successfully ac- 
complishing it? 

That is the test question. ‘The supreme 
mission of the Christian church is the 
world’s redemption. Its success is not to 
be read in statistics as to the number, 
size and cost of church edifices, or the 
educational standards for the ministry, or 
the number of communicants on the rolls, 
or annual additions, or the catalogue of 
church activities or societies. What kind 
of spiritual influence, and how much, 
does the church exert upon the commun- 
ity? How wide is the outreach of the 
church’s life? What is its supreme mo- 
tive and objective? How fully does it 
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supply that supernatural motive power 
which makes right doing men? 

What the world needs most of all is a 
vastly increased multitude of good men 
and women. ‘The supreme spiritual mis- 
sion of the church is to build up such 
Christianized personality and send it 
and its influence to the ends of the earth. 
The way to accomplish the mission is 
plain. The sources of spiritual power 
are accessible. But let there be no mis- 
take about it. The recall is to faith, 
prayer, consecration—the personal chan- 
nels of grace. We must have divine pow- 
er to move the human machinery. Only 
a spiritual church can evangelize the 
world and fulfil the divine commission. 


(cy 


The First Volume of Missions 


ITH this number Misstons rounds 

out its first year. “Twelve times 
now it has had opportunity to speak for 
itself to its readers. “They are the ones 
to give the verdict as to the manner in 
which it has achieved its purpose. Many 
things they have said during the year, 
and two or three points may properly be 
emphasized here. 

First, the joint idea has met with not 
only general but most hearty commenda- 
tion. ‘Those who believed in it before it 
was tried have been confirmed and justi- 
fied in their belief. ‘Those who doubted 
have had their doubt removed. Those 
who opposed have been won over, and in 
very many instances have been warm in 
praise. Therefore a joint missionary mag- 
azine is no longer an experiment. It is 
not only an accomplished fact but an 
approved success. It is safe to say that 
a proposal to return to the separate pub- 
lications would meet with an effectual 
remonstrance on the part of the denomi- 
nation. So strong is this feeling that 
there is a widespread and growing desire 
for the speedy coming of the day when 
a single missionary magazine shall in- 
clude the entire missionary interests of 
the Northern Baptists. Correspondents 
go so far as to ask that the State work 
be covered, and that not only the mis- 
sionary but the general interests that be- 
long to the Northern Baptist Convention 
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shall be included. We speak of this 
merely to show the desire for combina- 
tion, and for a strong, comprehensive de- 
nominational monthly. We have hoped 
from the first that the ideal of a single 
missionary magazine might soon be 
reached, since that is practicable and easy. 

Second, the fear that a distinctive phase 
of missions would suffer loss of interest 
if the great cause of missions were treated 
as one and indivisible has been dispelled. 
There is abundant evidence that the gen- 
eral interest has deepened, while specific 
interest has not been diminished by a 
broadening of vision. Exactly the same 
beneficent effect is created by the joint 
magazine, which brings inspiration from 
all fields and stands for the undivided 
kingdom, as has been felt when a single 
speaker has presented missions to the de- 
nominational gatherings, State and asso- 
ciational. ‘The sense of unity promotes, 
never lessens, interest. Our workers are 
coming to realize this, and more work- 
ers and more devoted workers are the re- 
sult. Enthusiasm and zeal are generated’ 
not only by the “get-together” but also 
by the “go-together” method in missions, 
as in all church work. Friction dissi- 
pates energy. ‘The less wheels, the less 
backward pull, the more forward move- 
ment. 

Third, our Baptist work is broadly 
represented to the world in MIssIons. 
We are a leader in a movement that will 
before long be joined by the different de- 
nominations. Mu ssions has been closely 
watched by the leaders of other Chris- 
tian bodies, and has, we are glad to say, 
been as highly commended by them as by 
our own people. ‘To lead in any line of 
right endeavor is not a thing to be lightly 
regarded. Opportunity and obligation 
are involved in such a position. By tra- 
dition and training our place is among 
the pioneers. 

Fourth, pastors and agents find it a 
pleasure to present Missions and ask 
for it a place in every family. Testimony 
is constant that they can commend the 
magazine with assurance and a clear 
conscience. The results in the forma- 
tion of clubs show how effective this un- 
paid service is. ‘The large number of re- 
newals and small number of discontinu- 
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ances indicates that if subscribers are 
once secured they are likely to continue. 

For all this, we are profoundly thank- 
ful, because it means increase in know]- 
edge, growth in the grace of giving, 
added interest and efficiency in local 
church work, a world vision and conse- 
quent advancement of the supreme work 
of evangelization. 

The fact is never obscured that to 
further this supreme work is the supreme 
aim of Missions. Hence we hope that 
the second volume of the magazine may 
be far more influential than the first. 
For the same great reason we trust that 
it may find its way monthly into at least 
fifty thousand Baptist families this com- 


ing year. 
Criticism and Construction 


N a recent article Booker Washington 

tells a good story illustrating the dif- 
ference between a constructive man and 
a mere critic. He says a colored minis- 
ter, after great sacrifice and effort, had 
constructed in the South a building to 
be used for sheltering orphans and aged 
colored women. After getting his build- 
ing constructed and paid for, a young 
colored brother came to inspect it and 
at once began pointing out the defects in 
the building. The minister listened pa- 
tiently for some time and then, turning 
to the young man, he said: “My friend, 
you have an advantage over me.” ‘Then 
he paused and looked at the young man, 
and the young man looked inquiringly at 
the minister, who continued: “I am not 
able to find fault with any building that 
you have constructed.” 
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A Strong Testimony 


EW business men in the Eastern and 
Middle States are better known 

than Mr. W. C. Brown, senior vice- 
president and director of the New York 
Central Railroad, who has his headquar- 
ters in New York City. His prominence 
in the business world brings him into 
contact with men of affairs all over the 
country; hence he above the majority of 
men is qualified to give answer to this 
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question which was lately submitted to 
him: “Is the spirit of Jesus more domi- 
nant in business and public affairs than 
when you entered active life, and is it 
an advantage or not for a public man to- 
day to be known as a professing Chris- 
tian?” 

Mr. Brown’s reply, given below, is so 
clear and emphatic that it leaves no 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to his ex- 
perience and observation. It should give 
new impulse and encouragement to all 
who read it. He says: 

I gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
to express the most confident belief that 
the teachings of Jesus Christ are making 
more actual progress in the world to-day 
than at any period during the nineteen 
centuries since the Saviour’s birth. The 
spirit of the Master is more potent, more 
directly influential, in the lives of men 
than ever before. The heart of human- 
ity, moved by the teachings and the spirit 
of the Saviour, is responding more liber- 
ally, more continuously and more intelli- 
gently to the call of the poor and the un- 
fortunate than in any generation of the 
past. 

It is, in my opinion, a distinct advan- 
tage to a man, either in public or private 
life, to be a Christian; and I believe there 
is more real, earnest, practical Christian- 
ity and less cant and outward show of a 
profession of religion than in the past. I 
believe that more than ever before men 
and women are quietly and lovingly doing 
day by day acts of charity and kindness, 
inspired by the promise that “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 
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"ke and Comment 


ERRY CHRIST- 
MAS is the message 
of the December 
Missions, with all 
that the familiar 
term implies. May 
the year be lived in 
the Christmas spirit. 

We give large space in this number to 
Mexico, with wealth of illustration. We 
wish to arouse interest in this great 
neighbor who needs above all things else 
the gospel. Read what Dr. Sale and the 
deputation say. Dr. Sale is becoming 
an expert photographer, by the way, and 
we are indebted to him for most of the 
fine pictures. But we do not stop with 
Mexico, only begin. We carry the reader 
across seas and continents as usual, touch- 
ing at China, India, Jackson’s Hole out 
in Wyoming, and all sorts of places be- 
tween. It is a full number, with wide 
variety of content, and January will be 
like unto it. Do not miss Secretary 
Stackhouse’s stimulating sketch of what 
the Laymen’s Baptist Movement has 
done in Canada. He is in his office in 
New York now, busily planning how to 
do still larger things here. He will have 
his department and foreword in January 
issue. Our Christmas cover discloses a 
world in the light since that great day 
when the Light of the world shone into 
1, 
@ The Sunday schools should not fail to 
use the fine program prepared for Christ- 
mas Sunday, the Foreign Mission Day, 
entitled “Christmas in the Sunrise King- 
dom.” ‘The music is excellent, and the 
exercise cannot fail to hold the interest, 
not only of the children but of the con- 
gregation. We hope that hundreds of 
our schools will use this opportunity to 
make Japan a center of interest. 





@ While we are putting on the press the 
admirable articles on Mexico which form 
the feature of this issue, news comes of 
the rising of some Mexican students and 
rioters against Americans in Mexico 
City, accompanied by trampling on our 
flag and various demonstrations. The 
first impulse is to take this as another 
instance of temper and poor government 
in a land less favored than our own. But 
we are learning to be more cautious in 
our judgments, and it is to be hoped 
more fair in our criticisms. In the pres- 
ent instance the cause of this outburst 
we find to be the lynching—including 
torture and burning—of a Mexican la- 
borer by a Texas mob. ‘The laborer 
confessed that he had murdered a Texas 
woman because she was “mean” to him. 
Instead of allowing the law to deal with 
him, the lynchers took him. No wonder 
this excited the easily impressed Mexi- 
cans when a yellow journal spread the 
matter before them. Which is worse, 
tearing down the American flag by an 
enraged Mexican on Mexican soil, or 
trampling under foot the law by a 
Texas mob on United States soil? 


@ The Mexican police rigidly enforced 
order in the capital, arrested a large 
number of students and put them in 
prison, where they were held for trial. 
Meanwhile, representations of the out- 
rage upon a Mexican citizen have been 
made to our government, and the affair 
in Mexico City has been called to the at- 
tention of the Mexican government. We 
wish there were any assurance that Texas 
would move as promptly and strenuously 
in apprehending and punishing the lynch- 
ers as President Diaz would in making 
any due reparation. ‘The past affords 
little hope in this respect, and this fact 
should make us charitable to those for- 
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eigners—Mexican and others—who can- 
not quite take our complacent view of 
American civilization and respect for 
law. 


@ Dr. George Sale, superintendent of 
education in the home mission field, 
sailed for Porto Rico on the 19th, to 
make special study of the educational 
conditions and needs, and make report to 
the Home Mission Board. ‘The Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians have a school 
work, and we have done something in 
that line at Coamo; but a policy and 
definite plans are needed, looking to the 
future welfare of the island. Secular 
education is being thoroughly looked 
after by the government. What Chris- 
tian educational work should be under- 
taken as a supplement is the question. 


@ The time ‘is approaching when the 
stress will be upon the missionary socie- 
ties for the usual reason—that the 
churches are so late, large numbers of 
them, in making their offerings. We are 
hoping for the day when system shall 
work a revolution in this respect, and 
minimize the matter of doubt as to the 
outcome which is so distressing. Mean- 
while, there must be generous work if the 
budgets are to be raised. And the Lon- 
don Baptist Missionary Society, speaking 
of its deficit last year of $35,000, says 
that while every true Christian knows 
that we ought to be increasing our ef- 
forts, “WE CANNOT GO FORWARD WITH 
OUR INCOME SLIPPING BACK.” We pass 
that along for the consideration of our 
churches and individual givers. 


@ Work is progressing rapidly on the 
great missionary exposition, ““The World 
in Boston,” to be held April 24-May 20 
next. The project is colossal, involving 
an outlay of $125,000. We congratulate 
the editor of the Exposition Herald, Rev. 
S. R. Warburton, on the attractive ap- 
pearance of the publication which for 
five months will set forth the features of 
the exposition. Our Societies are to have 
part in the exhibits, as will be duly re- 
ported later. If this exposition succeeds 


in Boston, as it did in England, it will 
be repeated in the large cities, and will 
be an object-lesson of incalculable value 
to the cause of missions. 
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@ Tidings for November has an inter- 
esting account of the Home Mission 
Deputation experiences in Mexico from 
Mrs. A. G. Lester, President, and Mrs. 
Reynolds, Field Secretary, of the Wo- 


man’s Society. Mrs. Lester was much 
impressed with the work of Dr. and 
Mrs. Conwell, the later as Miss Helen 
Waring having been in charge of the 
school at Guadalupe before Dr. Conwell 
persuaded her to join him in a united 
medical mission enterprise that is suc- 
ceeding wonderfully. ‘After making a 
careful survey of the field,’ says Mrs. 
Lester, “we are convinced that the work 
being done in Mexico by our two great 
organizations is being well done, but 
there is not nearly enough of it. Mex- 
ico needs the gospel. ‘The day of dark- 
ness in Mexico is passing. Let us not 
fail to discern the signs of the times, but 
seize this great opportunity to save this 
people and this country for Christ.” 
Mrs. Reynolds speaks of the school at 
Monterey which the Woman’s Society 
has maintained for twenty-two years, and 
emphasizes the educational needs. ‘As 
a denomination we must take gigantic 
strides in Mexico.” ‘The conclusions are 
sound. We ought to do something worth 
while, something great enough to be im- 
pressive. We must, unless the opportun- 
ity is to slip by. 

@ One who wishes to give some good 
reasons for his denominational position 
as a Baptist would do well to get the 
Standard of Oct. 8th in which Prof. 
Shailer Mathews tells why he is a de- 
nominationalist. It is full of the raci- 
ness and common sense of this prominent 
educator of the West, and puts the case 
strongly without being needlessly offen- 
sive—a rare art in dealing with delicate 
questions. 

@ Here is a hope, expressed by our good 
friend and devoted missionary worker, 
Rev. T. G. Field, of Ohio, in which we 
heartily join: “I hope I may have some 
fair show in the securing of the 10,000 
additional subscribers. I am confident 
that as a denominational missionary 
magazine Missions cannot be excelled 
anywhere, at home or abroad.” Now, if 
we can get 9,999 others to second that, 
the thing will be done. 
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The Mexican 


By George Sale, D. D. 


DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF THE BAPTIST DEPUTA- 
TION’S VISIT TO MEXICO AND OUR MISSIONS—THE 
CONDITIONS AND NEEDS OF A NEIGHBOR NATION 


(Illustrated by photographs mostly taken by Dr. Sale.) 


Centennial 











TRIP to Mex- 

ico is not at- 
tended with hard- 
ships. The travel- 
ler from New York 
or Chicago will find 
at St. Louis through 
Pullman cars to 
Mexico City. Leav- 
ing St. Louis at 
8.15 P. M., he finds 
himself at about 
noon of the second 
day crossing the Rio Grande and at 8 
P. M. of the third day he arrives in 
Mexico City, seventy-two hours from St. 
Louis. The railway people have attend- 
ed well to the wants of the inner man, 
by the way, and in Mexico City and all 
the larger Mexican cities hotel accom- 
modations can be had that are almost al- 
ways good, and that frequently surprise 
one with their excellence and moderate 
cost. As to expense, an actual experience 
shows that, allowing for 3,000 miles of 
railway travel in Mexico itself and en- 
tertainment at the best hotels, with mod- 
erate use of carriages, $6 gold per day 
will easily cover all expenses. ‘To this, 
of course, must be added the cost of 
getting to and from the border. 














THE FOREGATHERING 


Monterey was the foregathering place. 
of our Home Mission Deputation. Here 
the party found itself on Sunday, Sept. 
4, and began its month of mission study 
on the ground. 

Monterey is a Protestant and Baptist 
stronghold. Less than a hundred miles 
from the border, it feels the influence of 
our northern ideas more potently than lo- 
calities further south, and there is a fair 
field for all faiths. Here is the largest 
evangelical church in’ the Republic— 
which happens to be the Baptist church 
aided by our Home Mission Board. Not 
only because it is the largest church is it 
a stronghold, but because it is rooted in 
the soil: it is Mexican throughout, and 
the native pastor, Rev. Alexander Tre- 
vifio, is a man respected and beloved by 
all Protestants throughout the Republic. 

This church, with its excellent organ- 
ization, its well-ordered Sunday school, 
its many Sunday and week-night services, 
both in the main church and in out- 
stations, is object-lesson and laboratory 
for the students of the Theological School 
at Monterey. Under the direction of 
the professors, every one of the ten or 
twelve students in the school takes part 
in these services—and so it is really a 
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“CATHEDRAL TOWERS OUTLINED IN FIRE’ 


training school for pastors where the in- 
terest is practical rather than scholastic. 

Our first impressions of the work in 
Mexico were gained here, and it is un- 
necessary to say that they were favorable. 
Monterey made us feel at home in Mex- 
ico, and when we swung around there 
again after our three thousand miles of 
travel in the Republic we greeted the 
brethren as old friends. 


MEXICO CITY AND THE CENTENNIAL 


During the month of September, Mex- 
ico City was a sort of international Mec- 
ca. Special ambassadors and deputations 
made their way thither from nearly two 
score of nations to take part in the cele- 
bration of the Independence of Mexico. 
The United States was represented by 
ten official delegates, including a special 
ambassador from President ‘Taft, and 
here for the first time Congress was ofh- 
cially represented in a foreign country. 
Learned societies held their annual meet- 
ings in the capital, and there were con- 
ventions and gatherings of all sorts. A 
whole train load of editors from the 
United States and Canada came as the 
guests of the Republic, and their busy 
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pens and pencils have scattered the story 
of Mexico’s progress far and wide. An 
appropriate feature this of the centenary, 
as it is said that in Mexico City the first 
printing press in America was set up 
and the first newspaper published one 
hundred years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock. 

Every day during the first part of the 
month there was some brilliant diplo- 
matic event, and the sight of the gor- 
geous apparel of the visitors from abroad 
became a familiar one on the streets, 
which at great expense had been dec- 
orated with flowers and flags and stream- 
ers for the day and electric lights for 
the night—the Mexican tri-color of 
green, white and red furnishing the color 
scheme. 

And indeed Mexico City in every-day 
dress is no mean city. It compares well 
with the great capitals of the world. The 
ecclesiastical architecture, mellowed and 
colored by age, gives to it a unique 
charm. It is being adorned by public 
buildings of rare beauty; the National 
Theatre, in course of erection, is to cost 
many millions and will be built of Parian 
marble. No American city has a drive- 





CORTEZ AND HIS CONQUISTADORES 
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way that can compare in spaciousness and 
beauty of ornamentation with the Paseo 
de Reforma, one of the most beautiful 
driveways in the world, leading to Cha- 
pultepec Castle, home of the President. 
The rather narrow streets are atoned for 
by the spacious and beautiful parks scat- 
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All the members of our delegation wore 
the Mexican colors. So imbued with the 
Mexican spirit did the Field Secretary 
become that he purchased a _ gorgeous 
necktie of green, white and red which he 
proudly wore whenever there was the 
slightest excuse for its display. 








HISTORICAL PARADE—FRENCH SOLDIERY- 
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tered throughout the city. The tropic 
sun is robbed of its debilitating power by 
the elevation of 7,347 feet, and the com- 
bination of latitude and elevation gives 
a climate in which life and work are a 
joy. Sad contrasts there are indeed—as 
where are there not ?—between all this 
wealth and beauty and the poverty of the 
lower classes, but this did not prevent the 
people, high and low, from giving them- 
selves up with abandon to the fiesta 
spirit. And the spirit was contagious. 


THE FIFTEENTH OF SEPTEMBER 

The celebration culminated on the 
fifteenth day of September, Mexico’s In- 
dependence Day. All business was sus- 
pended and the entire city gave itself up 
to the spirit of the occasion. A great 
deal of study and preparation had been 
given to the historical parade which was 
the feature of the day. In this parade all 
of Mexico’s history passed in bewildering 
fashion before the eyes. Montezuma and 
his braves, Cortez and his conquistadores 
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PRES. DIAZ ENTERING NEW Y. M. C, A. BUILDING 
IN MEXICO CITY FOR DEDICATION SERVICES 


with their Indian allies, bewigged and 
peruked viceroys in white wigs, velvet 
gowns and three-cornered hats, with their 
guards of honor in similar costume. Here 
were the soldier priests and the rude sol- 
diery of the early days of the struggle 
for independence, the French soldiery, 
the unfortunate Maximilian and his fol- 
lowers, and the Mexican troops of the 
period of the American war. With ap- 
parent fidelity costumes had been revived 


and the spectacle was an informing and 
dazzling one. Then followed elaborate 
floats, setting forth the natural resources, 
the arts and crafts, and the commercial 
enterprises of the Republic. 


“EL GRITO DE DOLORES” 


At eleven o’clock on the night of the 
15th of September, 1810, Miguel Hidal- 
go, curate of the little town of Dolores, 
rang the church bell, called his people 
together, and raising the cry which be- 
came known as “The Cry of Dolores” — 
“Viva America! Viva Religion! death to 
bad government’’—formed the nucleus of 
a revolutionary army and struck the first 
blow for freedom from Spanish domin- 
ion. At eleven o’clock at night on every 
15th of September the President of the 
Republic steps out on a balcony in front 
of the National Palace, strikes the same 
bell, now moved from the church at 
Dolores to the front of the Palace, and 
utters the same grito amid the acclaims 
of the people. This ceremony was at- 
tended with unusual interest this year 
because it was the centennial year. The 
National Palace fronts on the Zocalo or 
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CHURCH AND FAMILY 


great central square of the city. On 
this square fronts also the Municipal 
Palace and facing it the great cathedral. 
These buildings were all a blaze of elec- 
tric lights. “The vast square was filled 
with a surging crowd of people, the mag- 
nificent towers of the cathedral were out- 
lined in fire against the sky, while around 
them played the brilliant colors of hun- 
dreds of rockets. ‘The center of the bril- 
liant scene was the balcony on the Na- 
tional Palace on which stood Porfirio 
Diaz striking out on the old bell the close 
of a hundred years of Mexican independ- 
ence as he rounded out eighty years of 
his own marvellous life. For the 15th 
of September was his eightieth birthday. 
It was a scene not easily forgotten. 

On the 16th there was a great military 
parade. ‘The flower of the Mexican 
army, headed by President Diaz, passed 
through the streets, which were filled 
again with surging crowds. And at night 
the National Congress was opened in the 
presence of the great array of foreign 
guests. 





THE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION 


In the midst of all this pomp and dis- 
play there met in the simple yet dignified 
building of the First Baptist Church, oc- 
cupying- a commanding location on the 
Calle de los Heroes—Street of the He- 
roes—the National Baptist Convention 
of Mexico in its eighth annual session. 
It was the meeting of this Convention 
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PASTOR BROWN OF AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCH, MEXICO CITY SUPT. BREWER AND 


FAMILY 


in the capital at the time of the na- 
tional celebration that suggested to Dr. 











“VIVA MEXICO’’—THH NEW SPIRIT 
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Morehouse the idea that this was an ap- 
propriate time to send to Mexico a dele- 
gation representative of our Home Mis- 
sion Societies, to bear our greetings to the 
Convention, to study the work in the 
important mission fields, and to formulate 
a missionary policy for the Republic. 

This Convention, bringing together 
some seventy official representatives of 
the churches in all parts of Mexico, fur- 
nished a fine opportunity of judging of 
the strength of our Baptist work. The 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention operates in Mexico; 
indeed, all of the northern bodies regard 
Mexico as a foreign field; we only, with 
North America for our field, regard 
Mexico as home mission territory. This 
National Convention represents neither 
Board. It is composed of the Baptist 
churches of Mexico, whatever their affil- 
iations, and is pervaded by a delightful 
spirit of unity. Rev. Teofilo Barocio, 
pastor of the Mexican church of Mexico 
City and a Mexican, was the retiring 
moderator, and is succeeded by Rev. J. 
G. Chastain, an American, the veteran 
missionary of the Southern Board; but 
all are Mexican Baptists and in the Con- 
vention make common cause. 

Now this Convention moved on much 
like a well-conducted Baptist convention 
anywhere—there were the same _ prob- 
lems, the same questions to be discussed, 
and the same difficulties to be met. It 
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“‘RURALES,’’ GUADALOUPE, THE FAMOUS 


POLICH OF MEXICO 


GROUP OF 


was evident that these brethren took 
themselves seriously and entered with 
zest and freshness of spirit into the dis- 
cussion of problems as old as the church 
itself. A distinct impression made upon 
the visitors was of the fine band of Mex- 
ican pastors who have been given to us. 
Some of these there are whose words 
were listened to with great deference 
whenever they rose to speak; they ap- 
peared as real leaders of men. Surely 





PASTOR BAROCIO AND FAMILY, MEXICO CITY 


DR. SALE SNAPS DR. BARNES AS THE LATTER SNAPS THE FAMILY GROUP 
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our Baptist faith is rooting itself in Mex- 
ican character—and this is the promise 
of its permanent power in the Republic. 

The reports showed a gain of twenty 
per cent. in the membership of the 
churches, a contribution of forty cents 
per member, aggregating $1,098, for the 
support of a missionary to one of the 
Indian tribes, and at this meeting it was 
voted to support a missionary in Chili at 
a cost of $30 per month. Thus the Mex- 
ican churches are developing the mission 
spirit and present the beginnings of a 
mission work for the aborigines and for 
South America which is the product of 
Mexican Christian life. 

The fervent Mexican spirit was mani- 
fest in all the meetings. ‘There was no 
lack of enthusiasm. The Convention 
closed on Sunday night in true Mexican 
fashion. Not for them the conventional 
handshake at such a time as this, except 
between the men and women present. 
The brethren threw their arms around 
one another and, pressing heart to heart, 
pledged themselves to another year of 
service. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR CONVENTION 


The Baptist Convention had not ad- 
journed, before the sessions of the Na- 
tional Sunday School and Christian En- 
deavor Convention began. Fraternal 
delegates were sent to this body from the 
Baptist Convention and several of our 
Baptist pastors had important places on 
the program of its sessions. ‘The Home 
Mission delegation was formally received 
as a body, and words of greeting were 
spoken by Dr. Barnes. This was prob- 
ably the largest and most representative 
evangelical Convention ever held in the 
Republic, and afforded a good opportun- 
ity of fellowship with the representatives 
of other denominations. 


SOUTHWARD BOUND 


The “tumult and the shouting” had 
not died away when, on the night of 
the 16th of September, the Home Mis- 
sion Party left the gay capital for its 
missionary tour. It was with difficulty 
and by many detours that our cochero 








OUR DAY SCHOOL, MEXICO CITY—OVER 200 PUPILS 
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ON THE WAY TO OAXACA 


drove his horses through the streets to 
the railway station, where, in the queer 
little narrow-gauge Pullman cars, we be- 
gan our journey to Oaxaca, the most 
southerly point visited. A notable jour- 
ney that for its own sake. ‘Through the 
night we go up from the lofty elevation 
of Mexico through a section some thou- 
sand feet higher and in the early morning 
we are at Puebla, on the edge of this 
high land. As we leave Puebla the love- 
ly form of Popocatapetl with its mantle 
of pure white is seen from the train, and 
Malinche, rugged and snow-crowned, and 
Orizaba, 18,206 feet high, surpassed on 
the North American continent only by 
Mt. McKinley. Then down we plunge 
through mountain scenery of exquisite 
beauty, into a valley less than 1,000 feet 
above the sea, and then up again through 
mountain gorges to Oaxaca, more than 
5,000 feet high. It is a journey from 
temperate climate and verdure to tropic 
heat and luxuriance and negligee of dress 
and back again to the country of the 
zerape or the more prosaic overcoat in 
the short space of one day. 
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THE CITY OF JUAREZ AND DIAZ 


Oaxaca is not least among the cities 
of Mexico, for out of her has come the 
two great presidents whose genius has 
made modern Mexico: Benito Juarez, 
author of the drastic reform laws, mak- 
ing religious freedom possible in Mexico 
—pure blooded Zapoteca Indian with no 
drop of Spanish blood in his veins; and 
Porfirio Diaz, the man of the iron hand, 
under whose rule Mexico has enjoyed 
peace and honor, to whose administration 
it is due that a country which in 1861 
brought a combined fleet of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Spain to her shores, be- 
cause of repudiation of her debts, finds 
her credit secure in the centennial year 
of her national life. 

At Oaxaca our Mexican missionary, 
Josua Valdez, and his wife are doing 
valiant service and have laid the founda- 
tions of a strong church. The work is 
carried on in a hired house which serves 
as chapel and parsonage too. These Mex- 
ican houses lend themselves well to this 
service, with their large rooms and high: 
ceilings. “This Oaxaca house has an in- 
ner court and patio which could be roofed 
over and transformed into a beautiful au- 





READY MADE BAPTISTRY, OAXACA 


ditorium. In this house, too, there is a 
ready-made baptistry, a large bath beau- 
tifully lined with tiles which has already 
done service for the growing church. 
Pastor Valdez is anxious to reach out 
with his work to some of the towns in 
the beautiful and fertile Oaxaca valley. 
The State of Oaxaca has an area of 
35,400 square miles, and a population of 


800,000, of whom 470,000 are pure In- 
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DR. SALE IN THE HALL OF THE MONOLITHS 


dians, largely un- 
reached by re- 
ligious influences. 
It is said that in 
this region almost 
every variety of 
tropical and tem- 
perate zone fruit, 
flower, and fibrous 
plant, cereal, vege- 
table and timber 
abound. 


THE CARRIAGE 
DRIVE TO MITLA 


We had an op- 
portunity of judg- 
ing of this region 
and its people in a 
drive of thirty 
miles to the fam- 
ous ruins at Mitla. 
Arriving at Oaxa- 
ca on Saturday 
night, Sunday was 
given to the mis- 
sion services, and 
Monday morning 
early saw _ our 
party on the road. 
This _ expedition 
was undertaken 
with the double 


purpose of visiting 
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the world-famous ruins, and of judg- 
ing of the opportunity for mission 
work afforded by the towns and vil- 
lages along the way. Our way lay 
through Tule, where is the enormous 
cypress tree said to be the largest tree in 
the world, with a trunk forty-five feet 
in diameter, through Tlocolula, where 
we changed horses, with its quaint streets 
and sleepy old market place, through 
smaller villages and settlements till at 
last Mitla is reached. Who reads the 
Mexican guide books reads of the famous 
hotel of Don Felix, La Sorpresa, ‘“The 
Surprise,” it is called, and after what the 
guide books say, the forbidding exterior 
is a surprise—but a new surprise awaits 
one as he passes through the country 
store without and emerges in the lovely 
patio with portales opening upon it filled 
with luxurious growth, orange and lemon 











THE DEPUTATION IN THE HALL OF THE MOSAICS, MITLA 
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MRS. LESTER IN HOTEL PATIO, MITLA 


trees and the most beautiful flowers, 
familiar and strange. ‘The travel-worn 
guest breathes a sigh of relief and settles 
down to the enjoyment of the beauty, 
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the balmy air, the clean and inviting 
beds, the simple but appetizing food and 
the unostentatious but genuine hospital- 
ity. 

The ruins of Mitla give evidence of 
highly developed artistic taste and me- 
chanical skill. and fill one with wonder 
as to the forgotten builders. For these 
ruins were as they now are when the 
Spaniards made the conquest of Mexico, 
and we know nothing of their story. 
This place farthest from home was 
chosen for our picture of the delegation. 
This picture and those of the hall of 
the monoliths and the hall of the mosaics 
must serve as description of the ruined 
city. 

We were much attracted by the people 
of this fertile Oaxaca valley, pure Indian 
people who seemed different from the 
Mexican folk we had seen in the north- 
ern towns. Their bright faces and ways 
spoke of undeveloped traits of character 
offering an attractive field for the mis- 
sionary and teacher and we were unani- 
mous in the wish that some worthy mis- . 
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OUR DAY SCHOOL AT PUEBLA—MR. AND MRS. TROYER IN REAR, CENTER 
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WASHINGTON WESTRUP 
NUEVO LAREDO 


REV. AND MRS, 


AND FAMILY, 


sion work might be established here. The 
stock that produced Benito Juarez has 
surely elements of strength and promise. 


PUEBLA 


From now on the pace set for our party 
was a hard one. Back to Oaxaca on 
Tuesday to attend a festa at the chapel 
in the evening. In the early morning we 
take the train for Puebla, repeating the 
dip down to the low tropical country and 
up again to the northerly highlands. We 
arrive at Puebla just in time to go to the 
Baptist church for the festa. By the 
energy and winning power of Mr. and 
Mrs. Troyer a large congregation has 
been brought together. The next day is 
spent in inspecting the work of the mis- 
sion, the day school and medical work, 
in a visit to the large Methodist schools 
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OUR WORKERS AT PUEBLA, INCLUDING MR. 


AND MRS. TROYER AND TEACHERS 


in the city, the magnificent cathedral— 
the market place, the elaborate chapel of 
the Rosary decorated with barbaric splen- 
dor. At night there is another service 
in the church, after which beds are found 
in the narrow-gauge Pullman and the 
early morning finds the party at Mexico 
City again. The time spent in the beau- 
tiful city of Puebla was all too short. 
A busy day at the capital, and sleep- 
ers are taken at night and left before 
daylight at Leon, where the Foreign 
Board of the Southern Convention has its 
publishing house. Leon is a quaint old 
town not frequented. by tourists. It is 
not hospitable to Protestant work and 
more than once the manager of the pub- 
lishing house has been threatened. On 


the doors of houses were pasted prayers 
to the Virgin against the heretics. Here 
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BAPTIST CHURCH, AGUASCALIENTES 


too we saw the streets full of kneeling 
people as the Bishop in his carriage 
passed along. In this environment the 
busy presses of the publishing house work 
unceasingly and a stream of Christian 
literature passes out to many Spanish- 
speaking countries. 
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THE CITY OF THE HOT WATERS 

Nightfall sees us on the train again 
for Aguascalientes, which is reached at 
about ten o’clock. The next day is Sun- 
day, and there are morning, afternoon 
and evening services with addresses by 
the visitors. Monday is devoted largely 
to conference and discussion of the re- 
port to be presented, then a brief ride 
through the city, a bath in the hot 
springs, and a beautiful fiesta at the 
chapel with music and flowers and ban- 
ners and gracious, welcome words. 

Policarpo Barro, pastor of the church 
here, is a Spaniard, a man of culture and 
character, whom the superintendent of 
missions took from behind the counter in 
Mexico City to stand behind the pulpit. 
The church in this important city is a 
flourishing one. ‘The pastor’s zeal and 
enthusiasm permeate the membership and 
the services are bright and attractive. 
Pastor Barro and a band of his workers 
were attacked by a mob a month or two 
ago at the village of Encarnacion, whith- 
er they had gone to hold services. We 
met here a young man who on that oc- 
casion was wounded by a bullet. The 
strong hand of the government was in- 
voked for protection and the work at 


Encarnacion will go on. 
SAINT LUIS OF THE MOUNTAINS 


Tuesday morning early we take a slow 
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BAPTIST CHURCH AT SAN LUIS POTOSI 
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HEADED BY THE SHERIFF, 


train for a long, dusty ride across coun- 
try to San Luis Potosi. Arriving at 6.10 
P. M., at 8 we attend a mission opened 
up by our missionary, Juan R. Castillo, 
in the slums of that city. The laws of 
Mexico forbid preaching on the streets, 
but our mission room here has three large 
doors opening directly on the sidewalk. 
Around each of these a crowd gathers 
when services are held. The preacher is 
careful to speak in a voice loud enough 
to be heard by all, and so as many on 
the outside as within hear the word. On 
this night Mr. Osgood told with great 
simplicity and much feeling the story of 
the raising of the daughter of Jairus, Mr. 
Brewer interpreting. The seats were 
full, the doors were crowded with eager 
faces, and as the story familiar to us was 
told and fell like a new tale on the ears 
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> 
“INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS.’? DEPUTATION ON THE WAY TO THE WRECKED MEETING HOUSE, 
WHO PROMISED TO BE GOOD 


of the congregation it seemed as if we 
were transported to Palestine and that 
the Master himself was speaking. For 
this was just such a company as gathered 
when He spoke, when there was no room, 
not even about the doors. 

At Soledad, a short ride from this city, 
where an outstation is maintained, a bit- 
ter attack was made upon the workers a 
couple of months ago. ‘The doors and 
windows of their humble mission were 
battered in, and a hail of stones fell upon 
the workers. “—Iwo women were dragged 
about by the hair and cruelly beaten. 

There is a provision of Mexican law 
that in a case like this the owner forfeits 
his right to redress if he enters the prem- 
ises before they have been inspected by 
the local authorities. No services had 
been held since the attack, and our party 





THE WRECKED MEETING HOUSE AT SOLEDAD—-YOUNG MAN WHO WAS SHOT AT 
ENCARNACION—SHOWS BULLET SCAR IN UPPER LIP 
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made an expedition to Soledad to inter- 
view the authorities and ask redress. In 
solemn procession, then, our party, led 
by a dignitary of the law in tall hat, 
white cotton suit and sandaled feet, pro- 
ceed to the wrecked meeting house. ‘‘Here 
comes the preacher and his artillery,” a 
bystander was heard to remark as our 
dignified party appeared. Explanations 
were offered, full protection was prom- 
ised, and arrangements were made to 
open up work again—the plucky women 
who were so cruelly beaten expressing 
anxiety to go out to the very first ser- 
vice. So falls light and shade upon the 
work in Mexico. 

Night finds us at the chapel where a 
fiesta is held in our honor—good-byes are 
spoken, and early next day we take the 
train again for San Dieguito on the 
way to Tampico. The train winds down 

















MEXICAN MEMBERS OF OUR MISSION IN SOLEDAD WHO 
WERE DRAGGED BY THE HAIR OVER THE 
GROUND BY A MOB 


through scenery unsurpassed in the Rocky 
Mountains from the lofty table land to 
the lower lands toward the coast. 


AN AMERICAN COLONY 


San Dieguito is reached in the early 
afternoon. Here is an American colony. 
At night an English service is held in the 
school house and we forget for the hour 
that we are in a foreign country. ‘This 
colony has selected a wonderfully fertile 
valley for its home. ‘The land will pro- 

















MR. BREWER AND MR. TREVINO AT THE BAPTISTRY 
ORIGINALLY USED BY MR. WESTRUP IN MONTEREY 


duce anything for the asking. We saw 
cornfields that would hide an army, 
sugar-cane fields in which horse and rider 
are lost. I picked limes from a tree that 
has borne fruit continuously for three 
years, day and night, summer and win- 
ter. ‘There were oranges and bananas 
and grape-fruit and the less familiar agua- 
cates and papayas. Hundreds of such lo- 
calities, it is said, can be found in Mex- 
ico whose soil is wonderfully fertile. 
Americans are finding them and these 
American colonies will play an import- 
ant part in the development of the coun- 
try. 
A COAST CITY 


After a day spent with these hospit- 
able people we push on to Tampico. Here 
real tropic heat is encountered, but there 
is a service on Saturday night and a full 
day on Sunday—an American service in 
the morning and a Spanish in the eve- 
ning. Mr. Morton and his accomplished 
wife have gathered around them a noble 
band of people of both nationalities here, 
and there is promise of a large and suc- 
cessful work. 





MONTEMORELOS 


Before daylight on Monday morning 
we are on the way to Montemorelos, 
one of our earliest mission stations in 
Mexico. At night a service was held here. 
The next day the houses of brethren 
Guarjardo and Cavasos were visited and 
a photograph taken of the quaint old bap- 
tistry built by Thomas Westrup, and the 
quainter well which supplied it with 
water. In this baptistry the Barocio 
brothers were baptized, and others who 
have been a strength and joy to our 
Mexican churches. 


MONTEREY AGAIN 


At six o’clock the same evening we ar- 
rived in Monterey. Here in a hotel near 
by the station we were entertained at a 
delightful supper by a delegation of the 
Monterey church. A conference about 
the new church building at Monterey 
followed, and at 9.30 the train taking us 
homeward left the station bearing a com- 
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pany who were both glad and sorry that 
the strenuous month was over. 


AU REVOIR TO THE WORKERS 


In this swift survey much has been 
omitted. If I have failed to speak of 
our efficient Superintendent, Mr. Brew- 
er, and his wife, it is because their kind 
attention was with us always like the 
sunshine; if I have failed to do justice 
to the local work in Mexico City, the 
Mexican church under ‘Teofilo Barocio, 
and the fine hold on the young men which 
Pastor Brown of the English church is 
securing, as well as the Christ-like work 
of our medical missionaries, Dr. Conwell 
and his devoted wife, it is because the 
Convention and the Centennial festa de- 
manded so much; and if the names of 
other workers are not mentioned, it is not 
because they are unappreciated, for from 
Washington Westrup, who stands at the 
gateway of Nuevo Laredo, to Josua Val- 
dez, our outpost at Oaxaca, we bear them 
all in grateful remembrance. 
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FROM THH CAR WINDOW——MEXICAN CARTS, 


AMERICAN WAGON 


Some Things the Deputation Found 
By Field Secretary L. C. Barnes, D.D. 


HE population of 
Mexico is about 
15,000,000, or greater 
than that of the United 
States when Abraham 
Lincoln entered public 
life. The area is 757,- 
760 square miles, or 
equal to that of Great 
Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Austria- 
Hungary combined. 
Only a beginning has 
been made in the de- 
velopment of the agri- 
cultural, mineral and 
other resources of the 
country. The prevail- 
ing religion is Roman 
Catholicism, but of a 
type so different from 
it the standard in the 

DR. BARNES’ SNAPSHOT United S t a tes that 
many Catholics going to Mexico cannot 
in conscience identify themselves with the 
church there. Multitudes of the abor- 
igines are not yet within the pale of 
Christianity. Other multitudes, includ- 
ing many of the influential and best edu- 
cated men, are distinctly irreligious. Mor- 
al standards among vast numbers of peo- 
ple are distressingly low. It would not 

















be seemly to dwell on what are the un- 
doubted facts in this most vital matter. 


Church and State are legally divorced | 


so that there is perfect legal freedom for 
evangelical work. ‘The hierarchy and 
the government are in relations sometimes 
hostile and sometimes cordial. ‘This re- 
lationship and the liberality of public 
opinion differ greatly in different locali- 
ties. In two places the present year our 
workers have suffered persecution at the 
hands of incited mobs to the extent not 
only of chapel wrecking, but also of ston- 
ing and other severe personal violence, 
including shooting. In both cases the 
local authorities have apologized for the 
outrages and promised complete protec- 
tion in the future. In one place this re- 
sult was secured in connection with the 
visit and representations of the Deputa- 
tion. The 3,000 priests in the country 
have vast influence. In one crowded city 
we saw the majority of the people on the 
streets drop to their knees and remain 
there till a carriage containing a priest 
with the elements for administering ex- 
treme unction passed out of sight. The 
archbishop in his carriage without the 


_sacred elements is said to be reverenced 


in the same way. 
The influence of evangelical Christian- 
ity in Mexico is considerable, much great- 
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MISSION IN THE SLUMS, SAN LUIS POTOSI—LOOKING IN AND LISTENING 


er than its relative numbers. Estimates 
as to the number of communicants vary 
from thirty to sixty thousand. ‘The Dep- 
utation instituted measures for ascertain- 
ing more closely. In 67 Baptist churches 
2,871 members are reported. It is known 
that we have more than 3,000 communi- 
cants. ‘The evangelicals are “like unto 
leaven hid, till it was all leavened.” One 
great need of Mexico is a middle class, 
the strength of republics. Such a class 
has been wanting. Evangelical religion 
is creating it. The signs of this are un- 
mistakable. ‘The costly Y. M. C. A. 
building at the capital, erected largely 
with Mexican money, is significant. 

The present time is auspicious. Mex- 
ico is experiencing tremendous material 
development. More than that, “Liberty” 
and “Progress” are in the air, so much 
so that those are the two words hung in 
great letters of electric light on the mas- 
sive towers of the cathedral itself in 
Mexico City. ‘The centennial celebra- 
tion of Mexican independence has accen- 
tuated the progressive movement. ‘This 
is the time to strike with vigor for the 
complete spiritual liberation of the peo- 
ple. 

As a denomination we have peculiar 


obligations to minister in Mexico. ‘The 
“Reform Laws” separating Church and 
State, which are generally regarded as 
the fundamental expression of the new 
life creating modern Mexico, are essen- 
tially baptistic. ‘They enunciate the prin- 
ciples which were embodied in civil gov- 
ernment for the first time on earth by our 
Baptist forefathers in the Colony of 
Rhode Island, the principles which later 
spread throughout the United States and 
are exerting an increasing influence over 
the whole human race. We are inher- 
ently fitted, and therefore called upon, 
to minister to Mexico in her present stage 
of development. When under terrific 
odds she is asserting our fundamental 
principle of “soul liberty” our obligation 
to strengthen her hands is immeasurable. 
We are under obligation also because 
our democratic form of church life fur- 
nishes the complete and winsome contrast 
to the ecclesiastical type from which pro- 
gressive Mexicans are breaking away. 


CHARACTER OF OUR WORKERS 


The character of the workers whom 
God has given us is cause for profound 
gratitude. The General Missionary com- 
bines optimism and energy with caution 
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and persistence. He has rapidly acquired 
a use of the Spanish language which is 
unusually good. Mexican missionaries 
connected with other societies speak of 
this. More important still is his appre- 
ciation of the people and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of them. ‘They confidently 
turn to him as a brother beloved. ‘The 
entire Deputation is impressed by the 
evidences of his comprehensive grasp of 
the field—seeing it whole—and of his im- 
partial administration of details. The 
advantage to the cause of having a gen- 
eral superintendent of the work is beyond 
question. 


If space permitted, it would be a pleas-. 


ure to speak of every missionary whom we 
met, both American and Mexican. We 
expected a high type among the Ameri- 
can missionaries and were not disap- 
pointed. The Mexican brethren were a 
revelation to us and a joy. ‘There is a 
great variety of gifts and of interesting 
personalities, but without exception a 
remarkably high standard of ability and 
devotion. If Baptists in the North do 
not back up such people as are in charge 
of our work in Mexico we are not fit to 
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live. As with all men, and peculiarly 
with ministers, especially missionaries in 
foreign lands, the wives are a most vital 
factor in the work. 


BAPTIST UNITY 


The relations of our missionaries with 
those of the Foreign Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention are ideal; (a) 
in the Baptist Convention of Mexico 
where there is no North and no South, 
but all are one in Christ Jesus; (5) in 
the joint publication of a weekly denom- 
inational paper, E/ Bautista; (c) in the 
proposal to have a united Training School 
for Ministers; (d) in the occupation of 
fields. When the workers of either 
Board are in one of the States of the 
Republic, those of the other Board do 
not undertake work there. ‘The Deputa- 
tion expressed to the Mexico Baptist 
Convention emphatic approval of its 
methods in this respect and prayer for 
their unbroken continuance. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER DENOMINA- 
TIONS 


Our relations with other denomina- 
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tions are fraternal. In Sunday school, 
temperance and evangelistic work .there 
is active coOperation. Many years ago, 
after repeated conference, an informal 
agreement was reached that in places of 
less than 30,000 population, if one evan- 
gelical body is at work there others will 
not enter. On such a basis as that, at 
the present rate of advance, it will be a 


per cent. of all the pupils are converted. 

We find that the churches under the 
direction of the Society number 21, have 
1,141 members, with 155 baptisms last 
year. There are 42 other mission sta- 
tions, some of which are about ready for 
church organization. We have 16 Mex- 
ican men in the service and 5 from. the 


United States. There are 10 Mexican 














BAPTIST CHURCH, MONTEREY—-OUR STRONGEST MISSION 


long time before the absolute destitution 
is overtaken. It would be an advantage 
in obviating confusion of thought among 
Mexicans if convenient areas could be 
allotted among denominations as they are 
in Porto Rico. If the entire Republic 
is to be thoroughly leavened with the 
gospel an energetic, harmonious advance 
is needful. 


EVANGELIZATION 


Ordinary methods of evangelizing the 
world such as public preaching, the Sun- 
day school and visiting in the homes are 
employed with success. Much evangeli- 
cal work is done in our day schools. Many 
adults are won, yet our great hope for 
the evangelization of Mexico lies in the 
children. Many parents who have not 
the courage to break with their old cus- 
toms, yet desire their children to follow 
our Lord. In the school at Monterey 15 


women and 3 from the United States. 
Comparative figures with churches under 
other auspices show that for number of 
workers and money spent we are realiz- 
ing as large results as any, considerably 
larger than some. 

The development of missionary activ- 
ity on the part of our Mexican churches 
is one of the best signs of the success of 
our work for them. The Convention has 
been for a year or two supporting a mis- 
sion among the Indians at Coenea with- 
out outside help. There are said to be 
5,000,000 Indians in Mexico yet who 
have not acquired Spanish. ‘The churches 
have also been contributing generously to 
our Baptist Home and Foreign Mission 
Societies. ‘The combined missionary of- 
ferings of all the Baptist churches of the 
Republic were last year $1,098 (gold), 
an average of 40 cents per member. 
When we remember that most of our 
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converts are very poor and their wages 
pitifully small, we regard it as a re- 
markable showing. ‘The churches fos- 
tered by our:Society are not behind others 
in this regard. At the Convention of 
1910 it was decided to support a mis- 
sionary in Chile at a cost of $40 (gold) 


-each month and over $550 was pledged 


for the Convention’s missionary work 
during the coming year. 
IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

There are many directions in which 
we ought to make immediate advance. 
The following may serve as examples: 

At Encarnacion, with a population of 
6,000, where our brethren have been vio- 
lently persecuted, the work should be 








The populous State of Oaxaca has only 
one mission station to every 150,000 peo- 
ple. <A city of 100,000 has only one 
small mission. One city has 20,000 peo- 
ple and absolutely no evangelical work of 
any kind. But why multiply instances? 
All over the Republic are large cities 
manned in a wholly inadequate way and 
scores of communities with from 3,000 
to 30,000 people each without the gospel. 
‘Two new stations a year ought to be oc- 
cupied until we have undertaken our full 
share of responsibility for the evangeliza- 
tion of Mexico. 


MEDICAL WORK 


A good beginning has been made in 
the form of work which is so exactly in 





OUR DAY SCHOOL AT MONTEREY: PASTOR TREVINO AT RIGHT 


strengthened. A port of entry for the 
Republic has 30,000 people and but 
one small evangelical work, which hard- 
ly touches the field. As in other coast 
towns, the people are inclined to be lib- 
eral-minded. It is thought that the 
‘Tampico results could soon be duplicated 
here.. A suburb of Mexico City has 
10,000 people with no work of any sort. 


line with that of the Master himself. 
Dr. C. E. Conwell, our medical mission- 
ary in Mexico, is a skilful surgeon and 
physician of broad experience, with a 
large acquaintance and practice. . His 
wife is studying medicine. Both have a 
dominating evangelistic purpose. A plan 
should be provided for this expanding 
work. There is no hospital in Mexico City 
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MRS. CONWELL 


where evangelistic religious work can be 
done. 

Dr. Conwell is now in the employ of 
our Society, but he came to Mexico un- 
der a strong impulsion of duty without 
the backing of any society. He remains 
in like spirit in spite of repeated offers of 
.a salaried professional position in his 
home city in the United States at many 
times his income as a missionary. Mrs. 
Conwell devotes her exceptional gifts in 
the same spirit. They are now conduct- 
ing large free clinics connected with re- 
ligious services, both at his office on San 
Francisco Avenue, and at the chapel in 
Guadaloupe, and are reaching more cases 
of need than any other physician in Mex- 
ico City. God himself has given us the 
work and the workers. We must pro- 
vide a place where the work can be done. 
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OFFICE AND OPERATING ROOM DR, 


BRUCE KINNEY 


Cc. E. CONWELL 


We recommend that steps be taken for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
well-equipped hospital in the capital. 








BAPTIST CHURCH, MONTEMORELOS 


In Puebla medical work has recently 
been opened in charge of Dr. Robbins, 
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PASTOR H. A. AND MRS. MORTON, TAMPICO 


assisted by Mrs. Toombs. We may well 
expect great blessings here also on this 
method of work. At San Luis Potosi 
we have a good church house, two prom- 
ising outstations (one in a populous slum 
district, the other in a needy suburb), 
and an earnest Mexican pastor. ‘The 
field is ripe for an American missionary 
physician. 


THE BASKET PEDDLERS AND 


RESIDENCH FACING BAPTIST CHURCH, TAMPICO 


(We cannot go further in this issue 
into the report which Dr. Barnes and 
the Deputation brought back from the 
Mexican field. Other facts and the con- 
clusions and recommendations will be 
given subsequently. Enough has been 
given in this number to mark the vastness 
of the opportunity and urgency of the 
call to greater things.—EDb.) 
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Missionary Aspect of the Unrest in India 
By Rev. W. T. Elmore 


MISSIONARY AT RAMAPATNAM, SOUTH INVIA 


Ga)HE most evident feat- 
‘ures in the present ‘“‘un- 
rest” in India are the 
em occasional assassin- 
hin ations of British ofh- 
te LY cials, the discovery of 
44 bomb factories, or the 
~~ deportation of political 
offenders. ‘These are, however, by no 
means the most important features. In- 
dia is participating in the great national 
movements of Asia, the general unrest 
and reconstruction, which are changing a 
continent. ‘The small measure of vio- 
lence is simply an incident that is certain 
to come when such momentous changes 
are taking place, and probably does not 
mean anything serious in a land with a 
government so well prepared to cope 
with all emergencies. 

The general movement is a great mis- 
sionary asset, perhaps the most import- 
ant single factor’ which has ever come 
into the missionary work in India. ‘The 
following are some of its valuable feat- 
ures. 

First, the effect on the Christians is 
most wholesome. The great majority of 
the Indian Christians have come from 
the oppressed classes. While their pro- 
gress has been marvelous, and no greater 
proof is needed of the effectiveness of 
Christian missions, yet every missionary 
has regretted the feeling of dependence, 
the willingness to allow the missionary to 
bear the burdens. 

Now, however, the Christians are be- 
ginning to feel the impetus of the na- 
tional spirit. It may at times be dis- 










concerting to have some young man de- 
cline to call the missionary dora, meaning 
master, or make a motion that only mem- 
bers of the church shall be allowed to 
speak in its meetings, thus shutting out 
the missionary. But such extremes are 
unusual, and the wise missionary tells his 
people that this spirit of independence is 
what we have been hoping for these 
many years. If rightly used, it means 
new life to the churches, a great ex- 
pansion of the work, and even increased 
influence on the part of the missionary, 
in that he will be a counsellor and not a 
master. 

The political agitation is having a 
definite moral influence on the great non- 
Christian community. | Serious-minded 
men are studying the problems of their 
country, and considering the methods by 
which a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment may be secured. Such men do not 
have far to go before they come upon the 
great and insuperable obstacles to pro- 
gress. Some of these obstacles are the 
caste system, which hopelessly blocks all 
attempts for unity; idolatry and super- 
stition, which debase the people, ruining 
all moral judgments; the lack of female 
education, which perpetuates every evil 
of ignorance and superstition; the treat- 
ment of widows, which blights the moral 
senses and destroys the idea of justice; 
and the custom of child marriages, which 
robs the nation of its birthright. 

So the political unrest is accompanied 
by a moral, social and religious unrest, 
which is even more pronounced. As the 
political situation has raised up leaders, 
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so there are arising even greater leaders 
in these matters of reform. 


The Indian Social Conference is a re- 
form organization which deals with these 
problems, and is accomplishing great 
good in the matter of the changing of 
public sentiment. Its last meeting was 
held in Lahore in January, 1910. At 
that meeting the following subjects re- 
ceived attention: the outcasts, education 
of women, seclusion of women, evils of 
caste, enforced widowhood, moral and 
religious education, total abstinence, abo- 
lition of the caste of temple girls, child 
marriages, and foreign travel, which is 
now prohibited. The discussions and 
decisions of the Conference on these 
matters were in entire accord with the 
most enlightened Christian sentiment and 
teaching. 

These reformers are most outspoken 
in their denunciations. They speak from 
personal experience, and know that they 
cannot be contradicted. After a recent 
provincial Social Conference held in that 
strictest Hindu city, Benares, in which 
the reformers had taken the highest 
ground most fearlessly, a meeting was 
called by the orthodox Hindus to pro- 
test against the action of the reformers. 
According to the report of one signing 
himself Sudhakar, the meeting was lit- 
tle better than a failure. On only two 
points were the objectors able to intro- 
duce resolutions—objecting to inter-caste 
dining, and inter-caste marriages. 

No missionary need fear that the ordi- 
nary statements concerning social abuses 
in India will be challenged hereafter. 
He cannot approach the scathing denun- 
ciations which these Hindus give to their 
own customs. “If you hold your coun- 
trymen as outcasts, do not complain when 
you are held as niggers and heathen.” “If 
this little girl-wife happens to lose her 
mate, she is doomed forever to a dis- 
figured and half starved existence, since, 
unluckily for her, the ‘unspiritual for- 
eigner’ no longer allows her to be roast- 
ed on the funeral pyre of her husband.” 
“If Hindu women knew what degrad- 
ing and machiavellian things are said 
about them in the standard works of 
orthodoxy, they would not be such 
staunch supporters of it.” Hindu re- 


ligious teachers are spoken of as the 
“agents of medievalism.” Such words as 
these can be heard from every reformer 
and be read in every reform paper. In 
a recent issue of the Indian Social Re- 
former a correspondent from Madras de- 
scribes at length a common system of 
blackmail by which husbands of child- 
wives extort money from the girl’s par- 
ents, to secure some cessation in his cruel- 
ties toward her. 

All of this is doing immense good. 
These customs are so bound up with 
Hinduism that many a reformer is ready 
to proceed on the ground of expediency 
and reason, and let Hinduism go. The 
pundits are being kept busy to hunt up 
texts to support various reforms, know- 
ing that only thus can they maintain their 
influence. 

While the missionaries appreciate the 
value of this movement, and join hands 
with the reformers as far as possible, yet 
they realize its limitations. The reform- 
ers do not reach many of the multitudes 
of India. The great masses of the peo- 
ple are entirely untouched. A few re- 
marriages of widows are performed, but 
a million girls and women become widows 
annually. Christianity, on the other 
hand, reaches the masses and transforms 
whole communities. 

Another weakness of the movement is 
the lack of backbone of the advocates of 
reforms. A social reformer in Madras, 
who has stood for every advance, was re- 
cently severely and justly criticized by his 
associates for having his daughters mar- 
ried, one at the age of ten and the other 
eleven. There is scarcely an issue of a 
reform paper which does not mention 
and deplore a similar instance of some 
lapse on the part of a reformer. In the 
Christian community, however, there is 
a striking contrast in this matter of 
standing by one’s principles. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
entire situation is full of hope and great 
with opportunity. Life has come, where 
before there was the sleep of death. 
There is a reaching out for something 
better, and a consequent breaking with 
the traditions and religious fetters of the 
past. Deadening fatalism is giving way 
to attempts to plan a destiny. And per- 
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haps greatest of all, the acute minds of 
the Indians are coming to see that some- 
thing more than good intentions is re- 
quired. There is need for character, and 
this comes only by the power of the in- 
dwelling Christ. 

The reform movement is not at all 
hostile to Christian work. The source of 
the most of its inspiration is the contact 
of its leaders with Christian schools and 
thought. When these men come one step 
further and accept Him as leader who 
alone has made any part of the earth a 
place socially fit to be inhabited, then the 
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Kingdom of Christ will soon come in In- 
dia. That some of these men are not far 
from the kingdom, the following quota- 
tion from Mr. Surendranath, editor of 
the Bengalle, will show: “I desire the 
Anglo-Saxon community to note the fact 
that the tide of union between the classes 
and the masses, which has set in with 
such force in India, is a decree from the 
hands of Almighty Providence. The 
Swadeshi leaders are humble instruments 
in the hands of an Almighty Power work- 
ing under the illumination of His holy 
spirit.” 


(2) 
A Tribute to Baptist Missions 
By Rev. L. E. Hicks, Ph. D. 


PRINCIPAL RANGOON BAPTIST COLLEGE, BURMA 


N a new history of Burma by a prom- 
inent Englishman who has lived here 
forty years (Burma Through the Cen- 
turies, by John Stuart, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., London, 1909) 
occurs the following tribute to the Amer- 
ican Baptist Mission: 

“The American Baptist Mission has 
done a most noble work. Dr. Judson, 
the pioneer of this mission, arrived in 
1813, and the work which he and his 
successors have done is probably unique 
in missionary enterprise. They found 
the Karens hunted savages who would 
not face a Burman. ‘They have made 
them a nation of civilized men, clean- 
living and brave. In the troublous years 
succeeding the annexation of Upper Bur- 
ma in 1886, when the country was seeth- 
ing with dacoity, the Karens came for- 
ward and did excellent work in hunting 
down the dacoits, and restoring order 
throughout the country. . . . The work 
done by the American Baptist Mission 
among the Karens had not been properly 
appreciated before. In spite of all that 
the Karens did in 1886, it is doubtful 
whether that work is properly appreci- 
ated even now, a quarter of a century 
later. . . Even those who have no 
sympathy with missionary work must ac- 
knowledge that, in this instance at least, 
it has been amply justified by the re- 
sults,” 








REV. L. E. HICKS 


One of the aims of the Judson Cen- 
tennial in 1913 will be to revive the 
memory of the several phases of this 
“noble work” so justly praised by Mr. 
Stuart. Even those who, like your read- 
ers, do “sympathize with missionary 
work,” do not “properly appreciate” the 
Burma Baptist Mission—our oldest and 
most fruitful field. 
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Devotional 


A Prayer for Stability 


THOU who hast sent us on our 

pilgrimage, well knowing that we 
must encounter trials and temptations, 
abide with us that in the midst of our 
changes we may have stability and peace 
of heart. We thank Thee that the weak- 
ness and unfaith are all in us and that 
Thou changest not in love and power. 
When we are vexed and troubled, be 
Thou our serenity of spirit and the 
rock of our safety and repose. We thank 
Thee for guidance hitherto and for the 
assurance of Thy promise for the re- 
maining days. Increase in us the mis- 
sionary spirit that will send the gospel 
to all who have it not. Thou Father 
of all loving hearts, who hast joy in the 
great brotherhood of earth and heaven 
which Thou hast brought to pass among 
the nations, teach us to glory in that 
wide communion and to wait with pa- 
tience for the revelation of Thy purpose. 
And may we always live before Thee in 
truth and righteousness, as becometh good 
followers of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Amen. 
™ 


PRAY 


That the blessing of God may rest 
upon the people of Portugal and Spain 
in these days of change and trial, and 
that the door may be opened in these 
lands for missionary effort. 

That if the divine providences open 
the door, there may be prepared an 
agency to enter in and give these peoples 
the gospel. 

That the missionaries who have re- 
cently sailed for their distant stations 
may be protected in their journeyings and 
sustained in their first experiences in un- 
known fields. 


The Most Important Thing 


In one of the letters in the home mail 
comes this question: ““What is the more 
important thing to tell the people here in 
the home land?” I am inclined to think 
that I should say that the first and the 
most important thing is to urge upon the 
members of our churches at home that 
they keep the work constantly before the 
throne of the Master in prayer. We 
here on the foreign field are swamped 
with heathenism and idolatry and indif- 
ference on the part of some, and hostility 
to Christianity on the part of others. We 
are burdened with the heat of the day, 
which is not a mere verbal phrase here in 
India, but a very real fact; because the 
daily heat throughout the whole year, 
without the resting of cooler, bracing 
weather—weather that is really bracing 
—saps our physical strength, and so we 
need the supporting power of the prayers 
of our brethren at home to hold us up 
and strengthen us for the work that is 
our side of the need of prayer. But we 
feel that men and women and children 
at home who are praying for us and our 
work will have a very much more vital 
interest in the work than if they did not 
pray for it, and so in that sense, prayer is 
a sort of two-edged sword that cuts both 
ways, or perhaps rather a sort of wire- 
less electric circle that energizes both the 
worker at the sending end and the worker 
at the receiving end. So the most im- 
portant thing from our standpoint is 
prayer.—S. D. Bawden, Ongole, South 


India. 
(3) 


Seed Thoughts 


Of all the evidences of Christianity 
that have smitten unbelief between the 
eyes, the study of missions is the great- 
est.—A. JT. Pierson. 

When, instead of saying, “The world 
owes me a living, men shall say, “I owe 
the world a life,” then the Kingdom will 
come in power.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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KITCHEN OF A LARGE PRIVATE HOUSE IN CHINA, DRAWN FROM LIFE—THIS DISPLAYS THE BUILT IN 
RANGES OF BRICK AND PLASTER WITH A GRATE TO EACH HOLE AND SOME OF THE RANGES WITH- 
OUT FLUES: DRESSERS, CUPBOARDS AND TABLES LIKE OURS, CONCRETE WATER TANK UNDER 
THE WINDOWS—THE KITCHEN IS SEPARATED FROM THE DINING ROOM BY COURTYARD. 


Home Life of the Chinese 


A PHASE OF THE ORIENT SELDOM SEEN BY FOREIGN- 
ERS—THE OPIUM COUCH PART OF THE FURNISH- 
INGS OF THE LIBRARY--SEEN IN A CHINESE KITCHEN 





HINA is rapidly 
changing. Rail- 
ways, telegraph and 
newspapers are 
modernizing it. It 
is worth capturing 
a glimpse of the 
ma home life that has 
A remained _ un- 
changed since the 
time of Christ, if 
not of Confucius, before it disappears, 
ousted by the cookstove, oil heater, kero- 
sene lamp and collapsible furniture. 

The writer (anonymous in the New 
York Sun) lived in China many years 
and had unusual opportunities of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the home life, 
both of the country poor and the city 
rich. The sketches printed here were 
made before every one carried a kodak. 
They are unusual, since Chinese interiors 
are neither light enough for photography 
nor hospitable to the sketch artist. 

In the library you see the opium couch, 
as inseparable a feature of a gentleman’s 
home as the armchairs and cigars of an 
American den. Perhaps it must disap- 
pear now before the prohibition campaign 
which is being waged from Pekin, or it 


will remain under the innocent guise of 
a reclining reading table, as some inno- 
cent globe-trotters have described it. 
Opium as used in the ordinary citizen’s 
private house is considered no more a 
vice than tobacco with Americans. 
Chinese books are like American maga- 
zines, paper bound and stapled with 
thread. Consequently they are piled flat 
on the shelves instead of standing up- 
right. This fact may offer a temporary 
resistance to one of the Western innova- 
tions, the sectional style of bookcase; but 
already educated Chinese are beginning 
to read English and to exhibit in the 
place of the Confucian classics text-books 
on physiology and international law. 
Chinese writing is done with a paint- 
brush on blotting paper or rice flimsy. 
It never smudges. ‘The ink sticks, which 
are rubbed on a slate as Americans rub 
a cylinder of shaving soap on their chins, 
are aromatic and beautifully stamped 
with dragons and trademarks. The writ- 
ing, whether scholarly or running, is a 
thing of beauty, a fascinating exercise, 
and very quick. Nevertheless the Amer- 
ican typewriter, with the English alpha- 
bet, is now found on many a shupan’s 


desk. 
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Chinese, even of the highest class, go 
half naked indoors in summer, and their 
chairs often have marble seats. They 
understand the art of keeping rooms 
cool, but they have never troubled to 
master the art of heating rooms, except 
in the north, where you sleep on a stone 
couch full of burning charcoal. 


In the Yangtse provinces, where the 
winter is the same as here, the customary 
heating was only one or two trays of 
charcoal balls standing on tripods. The 
real heating is all done by the clothes; 
layer on layer of fine linens and silks and 
furs, with felt shoes. The enterprise 
of the Standard Oil Company is placing 
oil heaters in the homes of the rich now. 


Chinese home life, however, can never 
be comprehended until you penetrate 
their kitchens. ‘This is a privilege ac- 
corded to few foreign men, because the 
women of the house are likely to be en- 
countered there. You would not, how- 
ever, know if they were mistresses or ser- 
vants. Rich Chinese are more or less 
polygamous. 


Chinese cooking ranges are invariably 
built in of plastered brick or concrete, 
and in a large house there may be two or 
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three. What surprises the foreigner is 
the apparent absence of flues. Some- 
times there is'a flue, the chimney going 
only part way up the wall, but often 
there is none because the only fuel used 
is, practically, dry straw or charcoal. 
Fuel has long been the great domestic 
problem of China, all wood having been 
cut off centuries ago and coal mining 
being undeveloped. Coal imported from 
abroad has long been in use among for- 
eigners, but Chinese houses had no stoves 
suitable for its use. American cast-iron 
ranges are now feeling their way in, and 
coal will be abundant as soon as the 
railway anatomy is complete. 

Another change yet to come is the 
piping of water throughout central 
China; there is practically no water sup- 
ply above the level of the houses. It is 
all lifted from the rivers and carried 
into the cities daily by hundreds of cool- 
ies, who fill the stone cisterns or earthen- 
ware ranges of each house at a rate not 
much exceeding ten cents a month. There 
was a tremendous outcry among _ the 
river boatmen when steam launches were 
admitted to inland waters, but the in- 
stallation of tanks and piping would in- 
vite a revolution. 
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LIBRARY OR SMOKING ROOM OF A CHINESE COUNTRY HOUSE. DRAWN 
FROM LIFE—THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE OPIUM COUCH, LATTICE 
WINDOW OF BAMBOO SLATS, BOOK SHELF AND CURIO CASE, 

AND TYPICAL GARDEN ARCH OUTSIDE 
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A Philippine Bible Institute 
By R. C. Thomas, M.D., of Iloilo 


HE event of the month in 
» + Iloilo has been the Bible In- 
stitute. My share in the 
work has been very small 
indeed, but little as it was 
it was an uplift to me, for 
it is inspiring to come into 
touch with the leaders of 
the work. Some of them are uncouth 
and unschooled, but with all their short- 
comings these simple gospel messengers 
are doing a great work. ‘To quote from 
Mr. Munger’s article in the Pearl of 
the Orient, “Each man lives on seven 
and a half cents a day, sleeps on the soft 
side of a pine board, wrapped in a cloud 
of mosquitoes,” while at this “School of 
the Prophets,” but in spite of such primi- 
tive conditions, they are industrious and 
uncomplaining. 

The students come from far and near, 
and in all twenty-four were enrolled. 
Some of these will continue their studies 
in the regular Bible School, which will 
be in session for a number of months, 
though some will be obliged to return to 
their pastoral charges at once. As we 
go with them in imagination to distant 
mountain barrios or to little clusters of 
nipa shacks by the sea, we can picture to 
ourselves the eagerness with which they 
will begin to impart this new informa- 
tion which has been added to their little 
store by this month at the Bible Institute. 
May we not count as well on new re- 
cruits who are to be added to the ranks 
because of this new light? 

My classes in the Institute were to be 
trained in singing and English Bible. 
The first subject had both a seamy and 
a sunny side. The Filipino is said to 
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have an “ear for music,” and I suppose 
he has, but I must maintain that there 
Pitch is often 


are exceptions to the rule. 


a poser. “Too frequently the ambitious 
songster begins the hymn with temerity, 
only eventually to become submerged in 
abysmal depths or lost in aerial flights at 
the conclusion. Time, also, which “waits 
for no man,” becomes entombed with the 
“epitaph drear, a fool lieth here, who 
tried to hurry the East.” Words are of 
less importance, for all are so uneuphon- 
ious that music must needs carve, rend 
and split them to taste until the result, 
as one has said of the Filipino dialect, 
resembles “‘gargling nails.” Also indi- 
viduality expresses itself forcibly, for 
every man at times seems determined to 
“go it alone.” However, there is a sunny 
side to it all as well, and in spite of the 
fact that I wore out one or two batons in 
keeping time against a table leg—the 
outcome was, on the whole, encouraging, 
and some of those men do fairly well. 

The class in English Bible was most 
encouraging. It consisted only of the 
advanced pupils, and they are further 
advanced than I realized. For example, 
the work consisted of a knowledge of 
books of the New Testament, and analy- 
sis of them all, with a certain amount of 
preliminary study. At the examination 
the students were held for seventeen of 
the books, as well as a number of chap- 
ters ineach. Seven questions were given. 
The students were to name in order the 
books of the New ‘Testament; to give 
analyses with divisions by chapter and 
verse of I Timothy, James, I John, 
Mark and John, and to give number of 
chapters in Hebrews. ‘There were four 
in the class and the marks of three were 
97, 91, 86. The last man would have 
undoubtedly have had 100 had he not 
misread the first question. I wonder 
how many theological students at home 
would have done better? 
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HOW AN ASSOCIATION CONDUCTS A HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CAMPAIGN 


By Rev. Lewis B. Rogers, of Toungoo, Burma 


E have just closed a two 
weeks’ series of meetings in 
Toungoo, which I presume 
are a little unusual in mis- 
sionary policy, but which 
have proved remarkably 
helpful and from which we 
hope to reap some good re- 

sults in the near future. The Aungbinle 
Burmese Association, composed of the 
Burmese churches of Upper Burma, has 
adopted the plan of meeting at one of 
the stations once a year for a two weeks’ 
series of meetings for the study of the 
Bible and the discussion of subjects which 
have to do with the efficiency of the 
church. Three hours a day are given up 
to this study and discussion, while the 
rest of the time is devoted to house-to- 
house visitation, distribution of tracts, 
street preaching and an evening service in 
the chapel, at which time the stereopticon 
is used to good advantage. ‘The morn- 
ings are given up to the work of visiting 
those who are willing to listen in their 
homes and to preaching at available 
places in the different sections of the 
town. 

Toungoo was divided into four sec- 
tions and a party was sent to each sec- 
tion every day under the supervision of 
some one of the five missionaries in at- 
tendance. In this way every house in 
Toungoo as far as possible was visited 
and free tracts were left with the in- 
mates. Something of the extent of the 
work may be realized when we consider 
that Toungoo is a city of about 18,000 
inhabitants, mostly Burmans, but with a 
good sprinkling of natives of India and 
many Chinese. Most of those, however, 
speak Burmese and so were reached large- 
ly by this language. But to make sure 
that all of these people would be reached 
we sent to Rangoon for a Tamil and a 
Telugu to preach to them, and for a 
Chinese pastor to work among the Chi- 





nese. “The Chinese pastor had done some 
work here during the hot months and at 
that time and during these meetings he 
baptized in all eight converts. ‘Three 
Telugus were also baptized. Many of 
the Burmans have asked for some one to 
come and talk to them more fully about 
the Christian religion. Many names 
were secured of those who were interest- 
ed and who would like to know more 
about the religion before they decide. 

In the evening, meetings were held on 
the streets before going to the chapel for 
the final service of the day, and at some 
of these services there were over 500 peo- 
ple, while the meetings on the streets had 
fully as many in attendance. In all, 
counting those who were reached in the 
morning house-to-house work and those 
present at the evening services, there 
must have been an average of over 1,000 
a day who heard the old, old story, which 
to them was very new indeed. Many 
earnest inquiries were made at some of 
these services and requests that we come 
back and see them again. 

On the last evening at the chapel was 
given a talk on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. It was announced that it would 
be given without the stereopticon, so that 
we did not expect very many, but there 
were over 200 in attendance. ‘These are 
evidences which we who know the Bur- 
man mind cherish as most hopeful, and 
we are praying that we may be able to 
water this sowing so that there may come 
for the Master’s garner a bountiful reap- 
ing. Personally I am praying that God 
will send His Spirit in a revival wave 
which shall reveal to these people that 
their transgressions are against a Supreme 
Being and not just a personal lack of 
good qualities, and that this revival shall 
be so manifestly the work of God’s Spirit 
that we shall see the workers we need 
coming from among our native converts. 

Toungoo, Burma, July 28. 
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The Lake Mohonk Conference 
By Howard B. Grose 


RHE twenty-eighth annual 
conference of Friends of the 
Indian and Other Depend- 
ent Peoples—popularly 
known as the Lake Mohonk 


held Oct. 19-21 at the Lake 
Mohonk Mountain House. 
As the two hundred or more guests ar- 
rived on Tuesday afternoon, they were 
welcomed by Mr. Albert K. Smiley, who 
has followed this custom from the first 
year. Mrs. Smiley was kept from his 
side by ill health, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smiley aided in the reception of 
the happy company drawn from all parts 
of the country. 

Lake Mohonk was at its best and love- 
liest, and to say more than that would 
be difficult. ‘There is no other place like 
it anywhere. ‘The autumn leaves were 
of every hue, and the sunshine and balmy 
air made outdoors a delight. ‘The after- 
noons were left free for riding, walking, 
rowing, golf or tennis, so that the morn- 
ing and evening sessions found the at- 
tendants fresh for the addresses and dis- 
cussions. It was a picked company, as 
usual, representing the experts engaged 
in government service, in missionary ac- 
tivities, in educational and philanthropic 
work. 

The first day was given to the Indians, 
the second to the Philippines, and the 
third to Porto Rico. When the Indian 
issues ceased to be as absorbing as tl.cy 
were during the earlier years of the Co-- 
ference, by the fortunes of war the peo- 
ples of Porto Rico and the Philippines 
were thrown upon us for consideration 
and care. If these various causes should 
be satisfactorily disposed of, it may be 
the mission of the Mohonk Conference 
to take up the great questions of immi- 
gration, which brings in large numbers 
of people who may fairly be counted 
among the dependent class, or as needing 
tutelage and safeguarding. At present, 
however, it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Indians no longer need 
friends and guardianship. That was 





Indian Conference—was . 


made plain by speakers, more particularly 
by Mr. Matthew K. Sniffen, Secretary 
of the Indian Rights Association. ‘The 
recent investigation of the McMurray 
land claims in Oklahoma was in itself 
sufficient evidence on this point. 

The Conference opened on Wednes- 
day morning with words of welcome by 
Mr. Smiley, the originator of Mohonk as 





ALBERT K. SMILEY 


well as of the Conferences which have 
made Mohonk world-famous and influ- 
ential. He bears his more than fourscore 
years wonderfully, seeming as alert and 
active as the young men, and allowing 
no point to escape him. He delights in 
the fact that his brother Daniel’s sons, 
one of whom is Albert K. second, and a 
grandson, Albert K. third, give promise 
that the Mohonk policies and conferences 
will continue for generations to come. 
He has made his life tell for good citi- 
zenship, the welfare of the oppressed and 
needy, and the cause of universal peace, 
and the affectionate interest of which he 
was the center was good to see and share. 

The first speaker was a full-blood 
Winnebago Indian,. Henry Roe Cloud, 
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LAKE MOHONK MOUNTAIN HOUSE, AN IDEAL RESORT 


Yale’s first Indian graduate (1910), now 
a theological student at Oberlin, prepar- 
ing for missionary life among his people. 
In every way a fine representative of his 
race is this young, accomplished, thought- 
ful, consecrated and practical student, 
who made it clear by his suggestions that 
he recognized the condition and needs of 
the Indians. He formed a striking con- 
trast in face to Dr. Charles Eastman, the 
Sioux, who has the typical features com- 
monly attributed to the Red Man. Mr. 
Cloud is the adopted son of Rev. W. 
C. Roe, superintendent in Oklahoma of 
the Indian Missions of the Reformed 
Church. We have his address in hand 
for future publication. 

The evening session was in charge of 
Hon. Robert G. Valentine, Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, who told of the 
work of the Bureau in connection with 
the enforcement of law, the checking of 
fraud and graft, and the safeguarding of 
property rights. Various assistants were 
called upon to describe field work, and 
it was made clear that the Commissioner 
does not believe in sitting in his office and 
trusting for his knowledge of affairs to 
reports sent in from subordinates. ‘The 
men engaged in the work higher up, as 
seen at Mohonk, have a genuine love for 





it, and a desire to improve the personnel 
until the Indian agent of a certain type 
shall cease to exist. ‘The Commissioner 
impressed the Conference with the fact 
that the Bureau welcomes sincere criti- 
cism and suggestion, believes in publicity, 
and aims at justice to all concerned. Also 
that a strong public opinion is necessary 
to back up the Bureau when it has to 
stand in opposition to political influences 
that would defend and sustain in posi- 
tion unfit men. 

The Philippines day brought addresses 
from U. S. Civil Service Commissioner 
Wm. S. Washburn, Bishop Brent (whose 
paper was read by another), Prof. Wil- 
lis, Dr. David P. Barrows, formerly Di- 
rector of Education in the Islands; Prof. 
Coulter, formerly of the Philippine Bu- 
reau of Education; Hon. W. Morgan 
Shuster, formerly of the Philippine Com- 
mission; Mr. J. S. Hord, president of 
the Spanish-Filipino Bank of Manila, 
and Capt. Bloom, U. S. A. 

Commissioner Washburn gave a clear 
statement of the problems and progress 
in the Philippines. Drawbacks are cy- 
clones, torrential rains, lack of rain, rin- 
derpest, and a tendency to reckless ex- 
travagance in expending revenues for sal- 
aries. Gambling, lack of physical robust- 
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ness, and the continued official use of 
Spanish are further hindrances. In spite 
of the many difficulties, however, he said 
the decade now closing has been one of 
real and substantial progress and achieve- 
ment. Peace and order have been firmly 
maintained in place of anarchy and la- 
dronism. ‘There has been established a 
strong central government, with provin- 
cial and municipal governments practi- 
cally autonomous, judicial and legislative 
branches of government, a thorough-go- 
ing merit system for the civil service, an 
admirably adapted public school system, 
a just system of taxation, practically free 
trade with the home country, and an efh- 
cient postal and telegraph system. Much 
has been accomplished in the way of pub- 
lic improvements, the opium traffic has 
been suppressed, and the door of knowl- 
edge has been opened to the Filipinos, 
with abiding faith that the cause of in- 
dividual opportunity will be found to fit 
into the general scheme for their physical, 
moral and industrial uplifting, will give 
them a better appreciation of the princi- 
ples of democratic government and insti- 
tutions, and will help to make them in 
time partially, if not fully, prepared for 
self-government. 


All the addresses were to the point. 
The emphasis was laid upon the necessity 
of regarding the sovereignty and proper- 
ties acquired by the United States over 
the Philippines as a sacred trust, to be ad- 
ministered solely in the interests of the 
Filipinos, not of American capitalists. 
The policy of quick returns and of open- 
ing the lands to American corporations, 
at the expense of the native population, 
must be opposed. The present governor 
has expressed himself in favor of the 
rapid development plan and would allow 
absentee ownership and admit Chinese 
labor—all of which would ultimately be 
bad for the Filipinos. The sentiment of 
the speakers and of the Conference was 
strongly against this exploitation of the 
Islands by foreign capital and greed. ‘The 
sale of a portion of the Friar lands was 
frequently referred to as an entering 
wedge. If the laws are rigidly enforced, 
however, it was declared that this will 
not prove a very important matter, as the 
total area that could be sold is compara- 
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tively small, and the occupants are guard- 
ed in their possession, if they wish to buy 
or lease. It is well that there is a body 
like the Conference to keep watch of 
these affairs; and there was general ap- 
proval of the proposition to establish a 
Philippine Service Society, composed 
primarily of those who have lived in the 
Islands two years and upwards, and are 
now residents of this country. Mr. 
Smiley offered to take the organization, 
if effected, under his hospitable roof for 
its annual meeting. 

Porto Rico had only one session, but 
that was a good one. Hon. Herbert Par- 
sons, whose service as Member of Con- 
gress brought him into touch with Porto 
Rican affairs, set forth clearly the situa- 
tion as seen from the United States offi- 
cial point of view, and found much of 
encouragement in our colonial venture. 
A paper on Collective Citizenship by 
Judge Morales of San Juan was read 
by Hon. Martin Travieso, Jr., also of 
San Juan, a member of the Porto Rico 
Executive Council, and intensely inter- 
ested in securing the full rights of citi- 
zenship for his people, and this by the 
collective rather than individual method. 
If he may be taken as a sample of Porto 
Ricans in general one would not question 
for a moment their fitness for self-gov- 
ernment or American citizenship. We 
shall publish his address later, because it 
presents the native view and a plea for 
justice that should be heeded. Nothing 
will make so largely for the success of 
our missionary efforts in the Island as 
political morality and justice. Mr. Tra- 
vieso has the saving sense of humor, and 
his good points were heartily appreciated, 
as when he admitted a possible lack of 
fitness for self-government in that the 
Porto Ricans had not as yet a Tammany 
Hall or a developed “boss” system. 


The platform adopted recognized the 
wisdom of the present Indian policy with 
its abandonment of the reservation sys- 
tem and tribal organizations and the in- 
corporation of the Indians as American 
citizens. ‘The policy involves protection 
of the personal and property rights of the 
Indian, vigorous prosecution and punish- 
ment of violators of those rights, protec- 
tion from the vices of drinking and gam- 
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bling, sanitation, taxation of inherited 
and surplus lands, extension of education 
until all Indian children have school priv- 
ileges, with special emphasis upon indus- 
trial, moral and political education, to 
enable the Indians to become self-sup- 
porting and self-governing. ‘The improve- 
ment in the personnel of the Indian ser- 
vice was recognized, and the hope ex- 
pressed that within the present generation 
the work of the bureau may have been 
accomplished and the bureau be discon- 
tinued—the Indian problem becoming a 
thing of the past. President Taft was 
asked to recommend to Congress the 
abandonment of the reservation system in 
the Empire State, and other steps will be 
taken to bring these tribes into citizen- 
ship and under police and sanitary reg- 
ulations. 

As to the island possessions, the plat- 
form says that the object of the Ameri- 
can government should be primarily the 
development of the islanders, only sec- 
ondarily the development of the islands. 
Statehood should not be promised or re- 
garded as a present problem. ‘The intro- 
duction of foreign capital should be ac- 
companied by such regulation as to ren- 
der impossible the control of the products 
of the islands by private interests to the 
detriment of the native population. 


In the Philippines all lands held either 
by the United States or the Philippine 
government should be kept in trust that 
they may be not only available for pres- 
ent profitable use by the Filipinos, but 
also preserved for use by future genera- 
tions. Lands should not pass to private 
ownership save to Filipino homesteaders. 

In Porto Rico provision should be made 
by the next Congress either enabling 
Porto Ricans to become citizens of the 
United States by process analogous to 
naturalization, or making them collec- 
tively citizens of the United States. On 
the land question the Conference was pro- 
nounced, and conservation is the policy 
strongly advocated. 

The Mohonk Conferences through the 
years have proved the mighty power of 
public opinion. As a factor in the forma- 
tion of a sound opinion upon the ques- 
tions of arbitration and dependent races, 
with which the spring and autumn con- 
ferences deal respectively, it may be 
doubted whether any other body has ex- 
erted so great an influence. During the 
days, the missionary workers present held 
two sessions full of interest. The close 
found a unanimous vote of appreciation, 
and a genuine feeling in the singing of 
the hymn, “God be with you till we meet 
again.” 
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By R. G. Seymour, D.D. 


T is said that Jack- 

son’s Hole takes its 
name from a noted out- 
law and cattle-thief by 
the name of Jackson, 
who for ten years gath- 
ered about him a band of 
men equally desperate, 
and held the thousands 
of acres of fertile pas- 
ture land in complete 
control. As there was 
only one means of en- 
trance into the Hole, one or two of his 
men with long-range rifles could defy a 
whole regiment of soldiers. But Jack- 
son’s Lake, north of Jackson’s Hole, was 
discovered in an early day by Captain 
Jackson of the U. §. Army, and the val- 
ley as well as the lake was probably 
named after him. 

Where is Jackson’s Hole? It is the 
last frontier of our country, in the moun- 
tains of Wyoming, where man and na- 
ture are yet untamed, but tameable. It 
is a beautiful valley about ten miles wide 
by forty long, lying about one hundred 
miles south of Yellowstone National 
Park. It is entirely surrounded by moun- 











tains—the Wyoming Branch of the 
Rockies; the Tetons with the great peaks 
on the west, and the Gros Ventre, and 
the Shoshone on the east ; from these lofty 
mountains with their perpetual snow 
fields flow numberless streams, which 
running toward the center form Snake 
River, which flows south through a can- 
yon and thence west into the Columbia. 
This valley has been called “A Big 
Game Paradise.” All the lakes and 
streams are full of game trout. Large 
game abound in their forest reserves; 
antelope, deer, mountain sheep, mountain 
lion, and bear, and this country excels 
all others in the great number of elk. In 
the winter season it is often possible to 
see a thousand head in a single band. 
Photographs have been taken of 1,200 to 
1,500. In one day during the severe 
winter 7,000 elk passed through the town 
of Jackson. ‘The ranchers stack their 
hay in pens, so that it cannot be de- 
voured by elks. ‘They come down from 
the mountains in winter for feeding. We 
saw a number of the carcasses of dead 
elks which had perished in the snow and 
ice. ‘The game is protected by law and 
preserved from the guns of careless sports- 
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men by a heavy license of $50 for a 
single season; and that is restricted as 
to the amount of game to be taken. 
-We had heard of Uimta County and 
been told of its possibilities and its need 
of missionary effort, and determined to go 
there. We made real a dream which we 
had in our minds and hearts for two 
years. Accompanied by Rev. Joe P. 
Jacobs, we left the Park Train at St. 
Anthony, Idaho, at three o’clock in the 
morning and at a country inn waited 
three hours for the starting of the stage, 
a two-horse and two-seated country road 
wagon, loaded with United States mail 
and goods for Jackson’s Hole. ‘The 
weather was all that could be desired, 
the dust was all that could not be de- 
sired, it was fearful! and we only pre- 
served our clothes by wearing overalls 
and dusters. Six miles we rode to break- 
fast, and such a breakfast as made us 
sigh for civilization. ‘Then we went for 
sixty miles up hill and down dale, stop- 
ping once for lunch and twice for relay 
of horses. So we came at night to a 
town of Victor, where we lodged over 














DISTRICT SECRETARY JACOBS, WHO FISHES FOR MEN 
AS WELL AS IN YELLOWSTONE RIVER AND IS 
A GOOD ‘“‘CATCH’’ IN BOTH CASES 


night at a so-called hotel. We were tired 
enough to sleep. At seven in the morn- 
ing, with fresh horses we were on again 
and soon it was beautiful. We went 
over the Teton range—sixty miles away 
we had seen the peaks, which moved us 
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A BAND OF ELK IN JACKSON’S 


with their rugged grandeur and sublim- 
ity. If one reads “The Virginian” he 
will find Owen Wistar’s description of 
the pass, the little known trail, the only 
place where horses can cross the range 
for miles each way, “where they heard 
the shot and found Shorty and gave him 
a crude burial.” Our journey was like 
life’s journey. ‘The better part of the 
day we spent climbing over the moun- 
tains. They were covered with dark 
green pines and nervous, yellow-leaved 
aspens, with occasional sprinkling of scar- 
let-colored bushes. The scene was truly 
beautiful. Once or twice we stopped to 
drink of the brooks by the way which 
came pouring down the mountain in crys- 
tal clearness. 
“A sun-clad road is ribboned to the hills, 

Their softened crests ablend to blue of 

skies; 

A velvet thrush his ecstacy acclaims, 

A song from nature’s music memorized. 


HOLE BEFORE THE TETON RANGE 


“A blur of dust to baffle staggered steps, 
The blue athirst with storm and dart 
alike; 
A bird note stilled, and coiled beneath in 
stealth 
A serpent stirs with upraised head to 
strike.” 


We found only one or two settlers on 
the mountains, but saw men quarrying 
stone for a Mormon “Ward House,” and 
a single sawmill with a government per- 
mit to cut the timber. We had an oc- 
casional view of the wild game. We 
changed horses on the summit, and then 
with a wild young driver, who had more 
than the freedom of the West in lan- 
guage which would make delicate ears 
tremble, we went down the mountain 
side holding fast to the sides of the 
wagon, and sometimes quietly praying 
for peace and safety. We changed horses 
at a place called Wilson, a little hamlet 
where we obtained refreshment. Here 








A BEAR AND ELK CAMP IN JACKSON’S HOLE 
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NOONDAY LUNCH—TETON MOUNTAINS TWELVE MILES AWAY 


the landlady, who was a Mormon, begged 
that we should send our missionary over 
there and start a Sunday school, and she 
would be glad to help gather the chil- 
dren. 

With fresh team we started on the 
last stage of our journey. Soon we came 
to a rude ferry upon which we were car- 
ried over Snake River. The ferryman 
was a woman, who with the driver’s aid 
was equal to her task. We drove through 
the roughest kind of dry river bed, and 
then reached good roads and went bound- 
ing along, watching the strange stacks of 
hay in their stilted and protected plat- 
forms, and the large herd of cattle graz- 
ing in these fertile fields. So toward 
evening we completed our ninety miles 
of stage ride, and found ourselves in Jack- 
son’s Hole—a little clump of houses and 
a small hotel (?), a Club House, and 
a Mormon Ward House, as their meet- 
ing houses are called. Without a bath 
tub we tried to wash off the dust and 
right ourselves up. We found our col- 
porter missionary here, with wagon, 
horses and all necessary appliances. He 
was established in temporary quarters in 
a log house, where we took our first meal 
in truly camp fashion, and enjoyed the 
hospitality of Rev. T. H. Baxter and 
wife; wide-awake people, consecrated to 
Christ’s cause and not afraid of hard 
work, good “mixers” and willing to sac- 





rifice for the Master’s sake. ‘They are 
already at work and some roots have been 
planted which will grow in this fertile 
and virgin soil. The Club House offered 
shelter for a Sunday school and public 
service. ‘The public is interested in this 
work and the missionary is getting hold 
of the people. 








TWO MORMON GIRLS BAPTIZED AT EVANSTON BY 
MISSIONARY BAXTER 
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In another town in this valley—Gros- 
ventor—he has started a school and ser- 
vices and he drives fourteen miles each 
way on Sunday for this work. He will 
soon also go over to Wilson. ‘The Bax- 
ters entered this valley at Evanston, 
where there is the only Baptist church 
in this region. ‘They tarried with the 
Evanston church and several were con- 
verted and baptized, among them two 
Mormon young women. ‘The mission- 
ary drove up the whole length of the 
country for two hundred miles, a long, 
trying journey. ‘Three days they lived 
on pancakes. ‘They dropped the seed of 
God’s word by the way, and it will sure- 
ly come to fruitage. I had the privilege 
of preaching Sunday morning to the peo- 
ple, who received the Word with glad- 
ness. On Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Mr. Jacobs preached with power. 

Sunday afternoon the whole place was 
interested in a funeral. The first thing 
we saw was a rude wooden coffin, which 
was afterward covered with common cot- 
ton cloth. A young mother, respected 
by all, had died. She was a Roman 
Catholic. There was no priest or church, 
so after service in the home, up the val- 
ley the body was brought to the Mor- 
mon church, and an Episcopal minister 
conducted the services. “There were at 
least 150 persons present, and a long pro- 
cession of wagons went to the grave on 
the hillside. ‘One touch of nature makes 
the world akin.” ‘That congregation at 
the funeral revealed to us the possibilities 
of Jackson’s Hole. Mormonism is here, 
but while it holds men and women in 
the thralls of its delusion it has no power 
to restrain the passions of men, and 
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while there are difficulties in the way, 
the gospel must win. Christian civiliza- 
tion is advancing up this valley, and the 
gospel with its leaven of grace and moral- 
ity will make it permanent. 

The road over which we came is the 
nearest in, but there are five or six other 
roads which may be taken, and the set- 
tlers are coming in. No better land for 
cattle raising can be found. ‘The well 
watered lands along the streams are 
nearly all homesteaded by a good class of 
people. There is the rough element here, 
but the gospel can smooth and polish 
this. There is near Jackson’s Hole land 
which can be homesteaded, and thirty 
miles north there is a strip of about fifty 
thousand acres of fine land which is soon 
to be thrown open to settlement. Jack- 
son’s Hole and valley makes strong ap- 
peal, and the Publication Society has en- 
tered it with some hopefulness, as did the 
Home Mission Society the Big Horn 
Basin under the leadership of Dr. Chiv- 
ers. The Big Horn Basin has seventeen 
Baptist churches now. The roots of three 
have already been planted in Jackson’s 
Hole. Secretary White of Wyoming is 
in full sympathy with the Publication 
Society’s pioneer work, and will come in 
here and aid in the organization when 
the time comes. Plans are already laid 
for organization in Jackson’s Hole and 
for the erection of a meeting house. 
Saints and sinners promised material aid. 
We are convinced that this wagon-work 
pioneering and getting close into the 
homes and hearts of the people is the 
wisest kind of investment; and the five 
wagons in Wyoming are to be great re- 
ligious forces. ‘ 
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Baptist Men and Missions 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF THE BAPTIST LAYMEN’S 
MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. IN CANADA—REMARKABLE REC- 
ORD—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE THERE CAN BE DONE HERE 


By Rev. W. T. Stackhouse 


GENERAL SECRET“RY OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


Sreenéeeeree AT God is in the Lay- 
x we men’s Missionary Move- 
ment is a great fact as 
4ai| clear as the noonday sun. 
mi; That the men of the 
Mechurches are being 
mi aroused to new and re- 
newed interest and activ- 
ity in missionary work is a second great 
fact as clear as the first. Both these 
facts are demonstrated and _ illustrated 
with almost startling certainty by the 
genesis and growth of the Baptist Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement in Canada. 

It is generally conceded that Canada 
has set the pace for the world in this 
Movement. And it is also generally 
agreed that the Baptists have set the 
pace for Canada. 





BEGINNINGS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Most people know that the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement in general was 
born in New York City in November, 
1906. It may be news to many that the 
Baptist Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
was born in Calgary, Alberta, in the 
early part of March, 1907. And from 


all the information I can gather I am 


warranted in saying that to the Baptists 
of Calgary belong the honor of first crys- 
talizing this Movement into definite 
pledges for a record increase per member 
in missionary giving by all the churches 
of any one denomination in any city. 

This Baptist Movement first found 
expression at a luncheon held at the 
home of Pastor F. W. Patterson, of the 
First Baptist Church of Calgary. At 
that meeting a group of men pledged 
themselves to give nearly $10,000 per 
annum for three years to missions. ‘The 
writer had the honor of introducing to 
the men at this luncheon the idea of en- 
listing the laymen in a great missionary 
campaign. He also had the joy of carry- 
ing the story of the enthusiasm and mag- 
nificent results of this first meeting to 
the men of other cities in Western Can- 
ada. Similar meetings were held in five 
other centers, with the general result that 
great interest was awakened in missions, 
and $35,000 per annum was pledged to- 
ward missionary objects. 

About this time Mr. J. Campbell 
White visited Toronto and presented the 
claims of the Movement from the For- 
eign Mission standpoint. ‘The leaders 
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in all denominations were greatly stirred 
by his message, and resolved to take 
action looking toward the organization 
of the Movement throughout Canada. 
Moreover, it was decided by the brethren 
in Toronto that in view of the increasing 
home mission problems, especially in 
Western Canada, that the scope of the 
Movement should be widened so as to 
include home missions as well. 


During the early part of May, 1907, 
the writer visited ‘Toronto and arranged 
for a meeting of one hundred Baptist 
men, to whom he fold the story of the 
increased interest and liberality among 
the men of the West. Definite action 
was then taken to inaugurate a cam- 
paign among the Baptist men of Ontario 
with a view of increasing the contribu- 
tions to all our missionary objects. A 
committee was appointed to arrange the 
details of the campaign and bring the 
matter to the attention of the Convention 
at its next meeting. The committee 
recommended that an effort be made 
among our men to increase the mission- 
ary contributions by at least $35,000 
per annum in the Ontario and Quebec 
Convention. ‘This recommendation was 
endorsed by the Convention in October, 
1907, and the campaign for the raising 
of the money commenced. 

In common with the action of other 
Christian bodies, Toronto was chosen for 
the beginning of operations, and soon be- 
came the storm center of the whole 
Movement. ‘The men of all denomina- 
tions decided to attempt to raise a total 
of $500,000, as against $142,000 for 
1907 for missionary objects. Of this 
amount the Baptists undertook to raise 
$50,000, which was a larger percentage 
per member than was undertaken by any 
other body of Christians. It was soon 
discovered that if the Baptists of ‘Toronto 
could increase their missionary contribu- 
. tions from $23,000 for 1907 to $50,000 
for 1908, an increase of $35,000 was cer- 
tainly too small for the whole Conven- 
tion. And the fact is that when the Bap- 
tists of Toronto closed the year 1908 
with an advance to over $55,000 for 
missions, it put the miserable, faithless 
calculations of a lot of people out of 
business forever. 
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SECRETARY CHOSEN 


The work was steadily carried for- 
ward by our leading laymen and by 
missionary secretaries until the beginning 
of 1909, when it became evident that a 
secretary should be put into the field who 
could give his whole time to the Move- 
ment. It was perhaps due to the fact 
that the writer had been identified with 
the Movement ever since its inception 
that the honor in this appointment be- 
came his. It should also be said that 
this appointment was made possible by 
the splendid generosity of a syndicate 
of business men who provided the entire 
salary, without any charge upon boards. 
This action was ratified by the vote of 
the Baptist men representing all parts of 
the Dominion who were present at the 
Canadian National Missionary Congress, 
held in Toronto in May, 1909. And 
thus the Baptist Laymen’s Movement 
for all Canada became an established 
fact. An office was opened in Toronto; 
literature designed for Baptist work was 
prepared; and the necessary machinery 
was set in motion to make the Move- 
ment a success. 

We have only touched the fringe of 
the history associated with these steps 
toward permanent organization and ef- 
fort. But the facts have shown that a 
new day had dawned in the lives of hun- 
dreds of Baptist men. ‘Their conceptions 
of missionary work had been completely, 
gloriously changed. Changed from the 
passive handing out of a few dollars 
(more frequently cents) because the pas- 
tor or missionary secretary suggested a 
gift or pleaded for a contribution, to an 
active interest in the Kingdom of God 
and the triumphs of truth in the world. 
Yes, changed from selfish holders of 
God’s rights to unselfish stewards of 
God’s wealth. Changed! Certainly— 
converted, revived, divinely filled, and 
overflowing. The good they received 
they are now passing on to others. Pass- 
ing it on in two ways, by force of ex- 
ample among their companions at home 
and by the truth they have made possible 
to bring to their fellows abroad. 

The following facts will serve in some 
measure to illustrate the growth of the 
Movement among the Canadian Baptists. 
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CANADIAN BAPTIST OBJECTIVE 


The following resolution was passed 
by Baptist commissioners during the Na- 
tional Missionary Congress in ‘Toronto 
on May 3, 1909: 

“Whereas, in connection with the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement it has 
been estimated that the Baptist churches 
of Canada should, in addition to meet- 
ing the full requirements of their home 
mission work, undertake the evangeliza- 
tion of at least six million people in the 
non-Christian lands during this genera- 
tion; therefore, be it resolved that this 
Convention of Baptist Laymen of Can- 
ada hereby acknowledge our responsibil- 
ity to do our share of the work of world 
evangelization; and pledge ourselves to 
earnestly and systematically work to- 
ward this end, and undertake to dis- 
charge this obligation in so far as we 
are able during this generation.” 

To carry into effect the above resolu- 
tion, it will be necessary for the Baptists 
of Canada to send at least 175 more 
missionaries to the foreign field, and to 
raise for foreign missions at least $360,- 
000 per annum. 

It is estimated that the Baptists should 
invest at least $316,000 per annum in 
home mission work in Canada. This 
will require a total of $676,000 per an- 
num for missions. 

If the total contributions of the Bap- 
tist members average 10 cents per week, 
or $5.20 per annum, the whole amount 
would be raised. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT IN 
GENERAL, 


When it is remembered that the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement is now 
only about three years old, the following 
facts will give some conception of the 
forces wrapped up in the Movement as 
well as the progress it is making among 
our people. 

1. It has brought inspiration, and 
has been generally helpful to many 
churches that have not definitely organ- 
ized the Movement within their mem- 
bership. 

2. From the information so far gath- 
ered, the Movement has aided in bring- 
ing about greater missionary efficiency in 





at least one hundred churches in On- 
tario and Quebec, as many more in the 
maritime provinces, and at least forty 
in Western Canada. ‘These figures, 
however, do ‘not include the many 
churches that have been stimulated by 
the Movement, but from whom definite 
information has not yet been obtained 
as to the work done and the results 
achieved. 

3. In many churches and in a num- 
ber of communities the standard set by 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
viz., $5.20 per member per annum, has 
been exceeded; and in every case these 
churches are anxious to increase their 
present giving. 

4. The churches that have increased 
their missionary activity and contribu- 
tions have discovered a corresponding in- 
crease in the income for local expenses, 
and in many instances an increase in spir- 
itual power and consecration in the lives 
of the members. 

The reports of the denominational 


treasurers show the following compara-. 


tive statement for the several missions 
named: The Baptists of Ontario and 
Quebec gave to home, foreign and west- 
ern missions the total of $117,956 for 
1908-9, as against $88,436 for 1906-7. 
The Baptists of the maritime provinces 
gave to home, foreign and western mis- 
sions a total of $49,126 for 1908-9, as 
against $40,590 for 1906-7. 

The Baptists of Western Canada gave 
to home and foreign missions a total 
of $37,177 for 1908-9, as against $21,- 
912 for 1906-7. 

And the Baptists of Canada gave for 
Grand Ligne work a total of $20,346 
for 1908-9, as against $17,711 for 
1906-7. 

This shows an increase, according to 
the books of the treasurers, of $54,955.54 
during the last two years. ‘This does 
not, however, indicate the increase of 
the giving of our churches to other ob- 
jects, and especially to city mission work. 


THE GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT IN 
PARTICULAR 


Stratford Baptists have increased their 
missionary giving from $622 in 1907 to 
$1,500 in 1909, and the pastor adds 
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that “local finances were never in bet- 
ter shape.” 

The French Baptist Church, Mont- 
real, reports missionary contributions 
doubled, and so does Strathaven Baptist 
Church. Aylmer Baptist Church re- 
ports an increase in missionary giving 
and a surplus in current expense re- 
ceipts for the year. Smith’s Falls re- 
ports an increase of fifty per cent. in 
missions and good effects on local work. 

The Calgary Baptists have averaged in 
missionary giving over $10 per member 
for the entire membership of the six 
Baptist churches in that city. And this 
does not include $1,100 paid by one 
man for the establishment of a new 
mission in one section of the city. ‘The 
report presented at the inter-denomina- 
tional Laymen’s Banquet by the Olivet 
Baptist Church, Calgary, showed that 
they had given to missionary purposes 
an average of over $25 per member dur- 
ing the year. ‘The Strathcona Church 
averaged $14 per member, as against $2 
per member two years ago, for mission- 
ary purposes. The church at Weyburn 
has increased from $40 last year to a 
regular pledged income of over $300 a 
year. And the church at Saskatoon is 
aiming at a minimum of $500, which 
will be $6 per resident member, as 
against $50 for missionary purposes dur- 
ing the past year. The little church at 
Cairnduff, with about 25 members, is 
giving over $500 per year to missions. 

The Baptist Church at Sidney, N. S., 
has increased its offerings through the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement by 421 
per cent. and the income for local pur- 


poses has also been increased. A num- 
ber of our churches in Halifax, St. John, 
Windsor, Lawrencetown, Middleton, 
and other places have increased their mis- 
sionary giving during the past year from 
100 to 250 per cent. Some of the coun- 
try churches, and churches in the small- 
er towns, have increased from 30 to 500 
per cent. ‘The Baptist church in the 
city of Fredricton is giving at the rate 
of about $1,100 a year, as compared 
with $300, the amount given two years 
ago; and this does not include the gifts 
by the women. 

The most striking increase, however, 
has been made by the Baptists of To- 
ronto. ‘The increase from $23,000 in 
1907 to $55,000 in 1908 was the great- 
est victory so far achieved by the Move- 
ment in any city with an equal number 
of churches and members. It is also 
most gratifying to the Baptists of Can- 
ada, and stimulating to all Christian 
churches, to know that the splendid 
standard set by the Toronto Baptists for 
1908 was exceeded by their gifts in 
1909, when they reached a total of $61,- 
235 for missions. An average of over 
$7.50 per member from 7,500 members 
in about 32 churches, many of which are 
young and burdened with local obliga- 
tions, is a showing that reflects great 
credit upon the work of the Baptist lay- 
men of ‘Toronto. 


A GREAT RECORD 


The following table will give some 
conception of what the Laymen’s Move- 
ment has done for missions in the five 
Toronto Baptist churches named: 


AVERAGE PER 


MEMBER 

1907 1908 1909 MEMBERS 1909 

Trmmiantiel .i/scsis:0005-004 $ 440.40 $ 797.18 $1,622.64 142 $11.35 
Dovercourt Road... 1,461.64 5,291.25 6,722.21 530 12.68 
Bloor Street .... <<. 3,412.09 5,306.00 6,905.96 628 11.00 
Walmer Road ...... 6,433.75 13,015.33 13,144.75 927 14.18 
Jarvis Street ...... 7,108.76 17,845.77 18,736.61 1,069 17.53 


INDIVIDUAL BENEFITS 

Space will not permit us to deal with 
the developments this Movement has 
brought to our men themselves. Many 
of them have been richly blessed in their 
own lives through their contact with the 


Movement. Many of them are giving 
more now than the churches of which 
they are members were giving before. 
And many are making larger plans for 
the work of the Kingdom in the future. 

But the: work in Canada is only be- 
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ginning. If the present pace is kept up 
the Baptists of Canada will reach their 
objective in fifteen years. ‘They ought, 
however, to reach it in five. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE BY THE BAp- 
TISTS OF CANADA, CAN BE OUTDONE BY 
THE BAPTISTS OF THE NORTHERN CON- 
VENTION. LET US UNDERTAKE IT. 














, 
SULE PAGODA AND MUNICIPAL BUILDING IN RANGOON, BURMA 


A Sunday in Maubin, Burma 
By Rev. C. E. Chaney 


]F you were here on Sun- 
day you would rise in 
time to attend the morn- 
ing service at 6.30. 
Many Roman Catho- 
lics do that even in 
America, but  Protes- 
tants are not quite such 
good Spartans. ‘This service is called the 
morning prayer service. About half the 
time is given to a sermonette by the lead- 
er, after which any one can take part. 
This morning our pastor led, and he 
touched the hearts of the people so that 
there was a very good response. I could 
not understand anything that was being 
said, but some way I can tell when the 
meeting is running deep here as well as 
though I understood the words. Just at 





the time for the close, so that Sunday 
school could begin, an old man arose who 
is always long and speaks Sgaw in such 
a way that no one understands him. He 
spoke for ten minutes and then offered 
prayer for another six minutes. He is a 
good, earnest old man, but lacks in tact 
through ignorance. But that is not a 
thing wholly confined to the mission 
field. You will appreciate a little more 
the difficulty when I tell you that some 
of the people who come understand only 
Burmese, others only Pwo Karen, and 
others only Sgaw Karen. Oh, for the 
gift of tongues such as was given at 
Pentecost when every man heard in his 
own tongue. 

After the morning meeting we hold 
Sunday school. This is not very differ- 
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ent in its outline from an American 
school. One thing only would be called 
a decided difference. After the lesson is 
taught the classes are regathered in the 
chapel and the superintendent conducts a 
general review of the lesson. From a 
dozen or eighteen questions are asked to 
test the knowledge of the children on the 
lesson. No one knows where the light- 
ning is going to strike, old or young, 
boy or girl. ‘The only thing to do is to 
be ready. 

At 11 o’clock the regular church ser- 
vice begins, conducted by one of the 
teachers in the school or by the pastor. 
It seems to me that these people are born 
preachers. I cannot say anything about 
the structure of the sermons, for I do 
not yet understand them, but I never 
heard people who could get up and preach 
a half or three-quarters of an hour with- 
out notes and with such apparent ease. 
They put lots of expression into their 
preaching. I have noticed that it seems 
hard to get them to testify in meeting. 
If you announced a testimony meeting 
you would have few to help you. They 
would be mostly the older people; but if 
you hold a prayer meeting you will have 
the children and old people also taking 
part. I have been surprised at the liberty 
and fluency with which many of the chil- 
dren pray. 

Often things come up which are both 
amusing and pathetic. The student of 
history appreciates the heartrending con- 
vulsions through which the church passed 
in having to accept the Copernican the- 
ory of the universe in place of the Ptole- 
maic. It seemed to Christians that they 
were being torn out of the arms of God 
and hurled out into space where they 
amounted to so little that surely God 
would not take notice of them. Just 
such is the religious experience with 
many here whom Buddhism and all the 
past have taught that the world is flat. 
Some of the boys in our school will not 
believe that the world is round. ‘The 
following is one of the stories a pupil 
told to prove that the world is not round, 
and that no one ever went around it. 
The sea is too big for any one to cross 
it. A little parrot decided to cross the 
ocean. It flew out to sea and flew till 


it was so tired that it must stop, and it 
lit on the tail fin of a whale. After 
it had rested, it flew again as far as it 
could and rested on the whale’s back 
fin. After resting, it flew again till it 
was tired and then rested on the whale’s 
head. ‘The whale said to it, ‘Where are 
you going?” It replied, “I am going to 
cross the sea.” ‘The whale answered, 
“You cannot cross the sea. It is too big 
for anything to cross it. You see how 
long it took for you to fly the length of 
my body. Well, I am only a little whale, 
hiding in this little corner of the great 
sea, because I am afraid of the big whales 
playing out in the open sea. And even 
they cannot cross the sea, because it is 
too big.” ‘This is a Burmese fish story, 
and it almost equals some I have heard 
in America; but it is pathetic that these 
people so many of them take such stories 
for the truth and find it almost impossi- 
ble to believe either experience or science. 

At 4.30 Sunday afternoon the people 
gather again for the last service of the 
day. ‘The leader gives a short sermon. 
This closes the day’s activities for them. 
At dusk as the shadows creep across the 
sky and temper the burning rays of the 
sun, little groups are seen taking a walk. 
After dark from different quarters comes 
the sound of songs of praise. ‘This often 
continues till all are wrapped in slum- 
ber. 

Some of you may groan and pity us 
for having so many meetings all in one ° 
hot day. It is a trial to a new mission- 
ary who has not learned the language to 
sit so long and not understand a word 
that is said. But he does it for the sake 
of his example on the others, so it is a 
service of example. It may serve some 
in teaching him the language, but his 
mind will wander off to America, with 
the longing to be in church and hear a 
good sermon again. But with these peo- 
ple the case is different. ‘They have no 
literature with which to spend many 
helpful hours. Often their home is not 
a very attractive place. ‘The church 
offers a social center for them, it gives 
them a mental stimulus, and it also 
meets their spiritual needs. ‘Therefore it 
is to them a haven in which they love 
to spend much time. 
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I have just returned home from one of 
the most interesting experiences of my 
life. I refer to our annual Association. 
Here the churches meet to give reports 
of the year’s work and make their yearly 
contributions to the different objects in 
which they are interested. We traveled 
ten hours by ox cart at the rate of two 
miles an hour to reach a place which by 
air line was about twelve miles away. 
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learn everything I could. Then see the 
humor of my title. They called me the 
“Sirah pado,” that is, “big teacher,” 
meaning that I was at the head of it 
all. Ina sense, things did revolve around 
me in a bewildering way, not that I 
made them go, but they made them go 
that way. For example, the last morn- 
ing there was to be a meeting of the 
Evangelistic Committee, in which the 




















WATERPOTS AT GANZYAUNG, 


Compare that to the Twentieth Century 
Limited. An ox cart is like half of a 
small gypsy wagon set on two wheels. 
You must take everything you will need 
while gone, for in the little jungle vil- 
lage of a dozen houses you will not find 
a grocer or department store or laundry. 
If the natives had them they would not 
be such as you could use. We found 
the people a loyal and lovable people. 
They carried on the work of the Asso- 
ciation themselves. I was nothing much 
more than a figurehead, unable to under- 
stand what was said, green as grass in 
the new work, but with eyes and. ears 
as wide open as possible all the time to 


BURMA 


work of the past year was to be dis- 
cussed. I met with them and waited for 
them to begin. At last I asked why they 
did not begin. They said they were 
waiting also for me to begin. I was the 
leader. ‘That was the first notice I had 
served me about it. ‘This is the way to 
make progress, jump in and blunder 
ahead until you find out the ropes for 
yourself. When a new missionary has 
to go directly to a station to take full 
charge of it without any older missionary 
there who can explain and anticipate 
many things for him, he must find them 
out for himself one way or another. 

I have not tried to set before you the 
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inexpressible need we see on every side of 
us. We are very happy in the work and 
rejoice every day because God has count- 
ed us worthy of this great privilege. We 
are none the less attached to the home 
church, her work and labor of love, and 
our prayer goes up daily for her. We 
have the blessing of a number of the best 
magazines which keep us_ intelligent 
about the things at home. We rejoice 
in the signs of the times. From the 
western frontier of America to the west- 
ern frontier of China there are the sure 
tokens of the breaking of the morning 
light of a new day. God has set us all 


in a day of unparalleled opportunity. It 
calls for unparalleled effort on the part 
of the Church of Christ. The extent of 
the effort is unparalleled—it is the world. 
God speed the day when not only the 
church shall be alive to a world-wide 
work, but every member shall be awake 
to it; when the hearts of the individual 
church members shall break their old 
limitations and become so _ intensely 
Christ-like that nothing short of the 
Master’s ideal—a redeemed world—shall 
satisfy them. ‘Then the thing will be 
done. There will be no superficial di- 
vision of the field. 


(3) 


The Indian Lad and His First Book 


By Rev. W. E. Risinger 





Ww —S4 AVING a couple of hours 

to wait for my train, I 
walked down to the shore 
of a beautiful lake called 
Leach Lake, in Northern 
Minnesota. The afternoon 
3 was bright, the atmosphere 
was balmy, the soft, fleecy clouds floated 
high overhead and the tall pine trees 
graced the shore. A strong wind had 
been blowing during the early morning 
hours, but it had ceased, and the waves, 
like the swing of my boyhood days when 
we played “letting the old cat die,”’ were 
growing less in size and power. Once 
in a while a big whitecap would roll 
in and break with a splash upon the 
rocks. The frogs came from their hid- 
ing places and sang a song to their 
mates; the black-plumed crow flew slow- 
ly overhead, lighted upon a tree-top and 
said, “Caw, caw”; the fish sported in the 
waters, occasionally jumping above the 
surface. ‘Thus was I surrounded by the 
beauties of nature and entertained by 
God’s native orchestra. 

I was engaged in reading the “Un- 
folding Life,” when, looking up, I saw 
across the waters a birch bark canoe leav- 
ing the shore about a mile from me. Just 
back of the landing was an Indian vil- 
lage, so I took it for granted that the 
inmates of the canoe were Indians. How 
skilfully they guided the canoe over the 





waves! It was not very long until I 
discovered that the canoe was going to 
land somewhere near where I was sit- 
ting, so I watched it with much interest 
as it bounded over the waves, like a 
dandelion seed upon the breeze. At last 
it landed a few feet from me and there 
was the papa Indian, the mamma Indian 
and a little boy Indian, and the lad was 
about seven years of age. I called him 
to me. His face was clean and his eyes 
were bright. “Will you give me a 
penny?” asked the lad. ‘‘What would 
you do with a penny?” I asked. “Buy 
candy,” answered the Indian lad. “Do 
you go to school?” “No, not yet, but 
I am going soon, so that I may learn to 
read,” said the lad. “Have you a book 
at home?” I asked, and he answered, 
“No.” I gave him a penny. for his 
candy, and then slipped a little New 
Testament into his hand, which some 
day when he learns to read I hope will 
be sweeter to his life than the candy to 
his lips. The papa Indian said, ‘“Thank 
you”; the mamma Indian nodded a 
thank you in true Indian fashion, and 
the little Indian lad slipped his hand into 
mine and said, “Thank you,” and then 
proudly tucking his New Testament into 
his pocket, the first book he ever had, 
he scampered to the store by the side of 
his papa. It was just another glimpse 
of the life yet to be unfolded. 
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The State Conventions and 


Correlation 


O the Editor of Misstons: In your 
October issue you open the way for 
correspondence as to the relation between 
State Conventions and the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Our Church is so constituted as to help 
its constituency in promoting every inter- 
est of the Kingdom. Our Association is 
so constituted as to help its constituency 
in promoting every interest of the King- 
dom. Our State Convention is so con- 
stituted as to help its constituency in 
promoting every interest of the Kingdom. 
Our Northern Baptist Convention is so 
constituted as to help its constituency in 
promoting every interest of the Kingdom. 

Our Church has departments. Our 
Association has departments. Our State 
Convention has departments. Our North- 
ern Baptist Convention has departments. 

Our churches constitute one stratum of 
organization, our associations another, 
our State Convention another, our 
Northern Baptist Convention another. 

Our Church sends delegates to the As- 
sociation. Our Association sends dele- 
gates to the State Convention. Our State 
Convention sends delegates to the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Our churches 
send delegates into every stratum of or- 
ganization. What more do we want? 
Our Church does not ask to be correlated 
with the departments of the Association. 
Our Association does not ask to be cor- 
related with the departments of the State 
Convention. Why should our State Con- 
vention ask to be correlated with the de- 
partments of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention? Why should the States of the 
Union be correlated with the departments 
of the United States? Our churches 
have a voice in every stratum of organ- 
ization, and, in turn, every stratum of 
organization sends its voice back to the 
churches. What more do we need? 


You ask if the immediate matter be- 
fore the State Conventions is not the en- 
largement of their scope so as to include 
the whole work of the denomination. 

Whatever State Convention constitu- 
tions may provide, in practice for many 
years conventions have been doing this. 
A program of a State Convention which 
I have in hand shows that of twenty-five 
hours during which the Convention was 
in session, just two and one-half hours 
were given to State Missions. All the 
rest of the time was devoted to other 
causes. Woman’s Missions had three 
hours on the Convention floor and an 
additional three hours in conferences. 
Another hour was given to Home Mis- 
sions, and another hour to Foreign Mis- 
sions. At the meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin State Convention, held the first week 
in October, a State Convention constitu- 
tion was adopted, of which the preamble 
of Article II reads: ‘“The purpose of this 
corporation shall be to aid churches and 
individuals in promoting the interests of 
the Kingdom of God.” Under this, the 
first section reads: “a. By furnishing a 
medium of codperation in accomplishing 
the purpose of the corporation.” 

Waswstua, Wii. D. W. Hupurt. 


(3) 


@ The colored people of Virginia as a 
body are not so badly off as to need pity. 
According to the official report of the 
auditor of public accounts, the Negroes 
own 1,517,500 acres in that State, and 
pay taxes on real estate valued at $19,- 
488,577 and on personal property valued 
at $7,111,703. In the city of Richmond 
alone they pay taxes on $2,057,517 
worth of property. Negroes form just 
about one-third ofthe population of the 
State. Of course they do not own one- 
third of the land, but to own one-eigh- 
teenth of it is no mean accomplishment 
for a race that was in bondage half a 
century ago. 
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SNe eo ooo oon eee dene enenlenen 
Missionary Program Topics for 1911* 


January. Our Work AMONG ForEIGN PoPULATIONS. 

February. Our Work For MEXICANS AND INDIANS. 

March. THE WESTERN STATES: STATUS AND OUTLOOK. 

April. THE Wortp’s Kinc AND How HE CongueEnrs. 

May. CoLPorRTER Work. 

June. Our DENOMINATIONAL POWER AND OBLIGATIONS 
(MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. ) 

July. Our OBLIGATIONS TO Porto Rico AND PHILIPPINES. 

August. STATE CONVENTION Work. 

September. REPORTS FROM CHINA. 

October. REPORTS FROM INDIA. 

November. TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS IN EvRoPE. 

December. AFRICAN MIsSIONs. 


*These topics are uniform with those selected for the Northern Baptist Convention by Dr. 
A. S. Hobart, appointed to make a program series for the churches. 


(2) 


Testimonials from All Lands 


9 


Hymn. “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
Scripture. Acts 1: 1-14. “Witnessing” the central thought, v. 8. 
PRAYER. 

Hymn. “Fling out the banner.” 

TESTIMONIALS FROM THE Far Lanps (Japan, China, India, Philippines). 


a ll 


SINGING. 
TESTIMONIALS FROM THE HomME Lanps (North America, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico). 


SINGING. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM THE NEGROES AND INDIANS. 

SINGING. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM CHRISTIANS present as to the good they have received through 
their interest in mission fields and needy peoples. 


CLOSING PRAYER AND Hymn. 


— ht 
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NotEes—This testimonial meeting may be made of great interest. Send to the Foreign Society, 
Ford Hall, Boston, for testimonies from their fields; and also to the Home Mission Society, 23 East 
26th St., New York, for Indian, Negro and frontier testimonies. Testimonies from the chapel car 
and colporter work will be sent by the Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. The 
leader can select from these sources striking testimonies from individuals in the different fields and 


Many of these also have been published in Missions during the year. Let different 


countries. 
“Foreign Handbook” has 


persons read the testimonies, thus securing variety and interest. The 


much of this material. Sample: ‘‘A Hindu police assistant superintendent said, ‘I know a Chris- 
tian hamlet the minute I enter it by the looks of the people and their respectful and fearless 
bearing’.”” This is a living testimonial. 
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Echoes from the Oriental Press 


India’s Criminal Classes 


HE impression made 
upon the Indian mind 

by the philanthropic 
scheme of Gen. Booth in 
behalf of the criminal class- 
es of India is well seen in 
the recent words of the In- 
dian Spectator. The terri- 
ble barrier that caste pre- 
sents to such an enterprise 
is also emphasized. The Spectator says: 
“General Booth’s proposal for the re- 
clamation of our criminal tribes ought to 
put the best of Indian philanthropists and 
patriots to shame. To undertake to re- 
claim a population of 30 lakhs (3,000,000) 
of criminals, attempting to make them 
useful and peace-loving citizens, is a task 
worthy of the venerable head of the Sal- 
vation Army. And if the Government of 
India give him such aid and facilities as 
he needs, we shall not grudge them. What 
are our own puny efforts in this direction, 
often crippled by artificial caste restric- 
tions? Not until the present unnatural 
divisions and subdivisions of caste disap- 
pear (and they seem to be rather on the 
increase) and the four castes again be- 
come what they were intended to be by 
their founders, can Hindu reformers com- 
pete with their Christian rivals on any- 
thing like the scale laid down by the lat- 
ter. We admire their efforts here and 
there, but cannot conceal the fact from 
ourselves that therein they merely try 
to follow the example of Christian work- 
ers. This has been so since the days of 
Ram Mohan Roy. We had high hopes 
of the Sikhs and the Aryas, but Caste, 
ever bland and innocent looking, swal- 
lows up these once robust faiths or uses 
them for her own purpose. The field is 
practically left to the Mohammedans and 








the Christians, and we know which of 
these can organize and find the sinews of 
war.” 

A somewhat more hopeful note is struck 
by the Indu of Bombay in relation to the 
depressed classes. It is to be profoundly 
hoped that the causes for optimism are 
well grounded, and it would seem that, 
while the Jndu does not so express it,-the 
second cause at least is largely a result 
of missionary activity. The writer in the 
Indu speaks as follows: 


“The cause of the depressed classes is. 


now a progressive cause. Time was when 
some amount of opposition from the so- 
called ‘superior’ castes was suré to be 
expected whenever an earnest individual 
in a locality set himself to right their 
wrongs. Even so-called educated mem- 
bers of the community were sometimes 
to be found silently conspiring to foil the 
ends of the reformer. But slowly and 
surely the educated Hindu community of 
the present day is coming to realize the 
injustice of it all, and active opposition, 
if any, comes only from ignorant priestly 
classes, and that too in villages where edu- 
cation has not made any progress. The 
educated classes are on the whole not 
antagonistic to the movement, though 
active sympathy with the workers in the 
cause may not be forthcoming in every 
instance. Two causes have contributed to 
bring about this desirable change of front. 
One is the sense of self-preservation new- 
ly aroused in the minds of the educated 
and the uneducated alike among the Hin- 
dus, as a result of the recent awakening 
in the land. . . . Along with this sense of 
self-preservation is working the newly 
awakened moral sense of the Hindu com- 
munity, which ultimately will be the sal- 
vation of the society. Educated Hindus, 
young and old, especially the younger 
generation of the present day, are coming 
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to feel the terrible injustice which the ‘un- 
touchable’ classes have been made to 
suffer for centuries at the hands of the 
higher castes, till all manhood has been 
driven out of them.and they have come to 
feel quite contented with their degraded 
lot” 


An Indian View of Japan 


In the Times of India there recently ap- 
peared an editorial note reviewing certain 
statements of Count Okuma of Japan and 
pointing in an interesting way to marks 
of similarity in the development of India 
and Japan which the careful student would 
do well to note. The editorial is so en- 
lightening that we venture to quote it: 

“The wonderful advancement of Japan 
is often fondly held up by patriotic In- 
dians as an object for emulation, though 
we once heard Sir P. M. Mehta sum up 
the criticisms of this ideal by asking if 
Indians were ready to embark upon such 
social changes as were typified by the no- 
tion of a Japanese Commission roving the 
world to select a new religion. But both 
countries have this in common that in 
each the spirit of progress was awakened 
by contact with the West and particular- 
ly with Anglo-Saxon civilization. And 
there is another point on which mutual 
sympathies can be exchanged, and it is 
brought out, in its Japanese aspect, in a 
discriminating article which Count 
Okuma contributes to the Times on ‘The 
Spirit of New Japan.’ It is economic. 
Apart from military expenditure, says the 
Count, State expenditure in Japan has 
advanced by leaps and bounds in order 
to cope with the expansion and growth of 
State undertakings. Moreover, there are 
many tasks ahead requiring further out- 
lay, ‘such as the completion of means of 
communication, the reconstruction of cit- 
ies, the repairs of harbors, the provision 
of water works and drainage, the improve- 
ment of sanitary equipments,’ and many 
others. The Count, accordingly, looks 
for increased taxation and, ‘moreover, as 
a sequel to this social expansion prices 
have risen, and there are signs that our 
people may encounter grave difficulties 
in the cost of living.’ Much of this might 
almost literally have been written of the 
India of to-day, and they are written of 
Japan by one of Japan’s own statesmen. 
What they demonstrate is that, no mat- 
ter in what circumstances the older na- 
tions of the earth are galvanized into new 
life, it cannot be accomplished without 
the same pangs of rebirth in them all.” 


The Home Press 


The Progress of Missions 


New York Evening Post: Since the day 
when Sydney Smith ridiculed his mission- 
ary contemporaries as “apostates of the 
anvil and the loom,” a wonderful record 
has been made. Practically every coun- 
try in the world is to-day open to mis- 
sionaries, of whom over 22,000 are now in 
the field. The Bible is read in their own 
tongue by people speaking 500 languages 
and dialects. Christian believers contrib- 
ute twenty-five million dollars annually 
for the cause. This is no mean showing. 
Furthermore, this centennial year can 
point back to a remarkable making of his- 
tory. Among the political, social, and 
moral changes of importance have been 
the all-round advance of Japan, the pro- 
gress of political liberty and religious tol- 
erance in Turkey, reforms begun in the 
caste and marriage systems of India, the 
similar revolt against opium and foot- 
binding in’ China. No one can call him- 
self well informed nowadays who is 
ignorant of such progress abroad or of 
the main influence contributing to it. 


Negroes in Government Service 


Congregationalist: It will surprise many 
who have supposed that Negroes are shut 
out of public offices to know that over 
14,000 of them are in the employ of the 
Federal Government, a greater number 
than ever before in ‘the history of the 
country. Their salaries, as reported by 
the Republican campaign text-book, 
amount to $8,255,761. The highest salary 
is $10,000, paid to the United States Min- 
ister to Hayti, but a considerable number 
of colored government officials receive 
salaries of from $2,500 to $5,000 per year. 
Nearly three hundred Negroes are post- 
masters, while about three thousand are 
connected with the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. There are a number of high-grade 
Negro clerks in the Patent Office at 
Washington. One of these is an expert 
examiner, who has held his position for 
twenty-two years. He has traced more 
than one thousand patents issued to 
members of his race. In the government 
departments in Washington are 5,768 
Negroes on salaries. There are forty- 
eight of them in the Library of Congress, 
and one of these has identified 6,000 
works of Negroes in the library. Alto- 
gether the influence of the Negro race 
in the higher ranges of American life is 
considerable and is increasing. 
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CONDUCTED BY REV. J. M. MOORE, SECRETARY 


A Popular Program 


HE Brighton Avenue Baptist Church, 
Boston, is in the midst of its second 
successful “triplex” mission study cam- 
paign. The book being studied this year is 
“Aliens or Americans?” Ten young peo- 
ple constitute the study class, which meets 
weekly. Others are reading the text-book 
as members of the reading circle. Every 
two weeks the class presents a program 
to the church or Young People’s Society. 
The first program in this series was re- 
cently presented in a church prayer meet- 
ing. The subject was “Why They Come.” 
The room was attractively decorated with 
the flags of the nations and a chart was 
presented illustrating the foreign charac- 
ter of our present population. This had 
been prepared by a member of the class. 
After an introductory statement by the 
leader of the present situation with an 
explanation of the chart, the members of 
the class were presented in turn as im- 
migrants who would tell why they came 
to America. They were introduced under 
their foreign names, and, as far as prac- 
ticable, were dressed appropriately. The 
first speaker as an Italian woman was 
given ten minutes in which to tell about 
her old home in Southern Italy, the voy- 
age across the Atlantic and the reception 
at Ellis Island. This was done in a very 
realistic way. The others in two or three 
minutes each impersonated a Russian so- 
cialist (this part was taken by the pas- 
tor), a German nurse girl, a French dress- 
maker, an Irish cook, a Polish sweatshop 
worker, a Japanese maiden, a Greek fruit 
peddler, and an Italian bootblack. The 
stories told were taken from a volume in 
the reference library entitled “Imported 
Americans,” available, however, in con- 
densed form in the first chapter of the 
text-book. 
The meeting was not merely interest- 
ing. It was that, but it was far more, 
creating as it did-a real sympathy for the 


people who from so many parts of the 
world are being lured by what America 
has to offer of freedom and fortune. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the 
successful presentation of this program 
was made possible only by the fact that 
those who participated in it had enjoyed 
the discussions of the study class which 
provided a background and an atmos- 
phere so essential to public work. 

% 

Finding Time for the Mission Study Class 


tagger is one of the serious problems 
of mission study, for without doubt 
those who will join a mission study class 
are about the busiest people in the church. 
A happy solution of this problem has 
been hit upon by Dr. C. D. Case, pastor 
of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church 
in Buffalo. He believes so fully in the 
value of mission study that to meet the 
situation created by the multiplicity of 
meetings in connection with the church 
he has detailed a little group of people 
who for eight weeks are to be excused 
from the church prayer meeting to con- 
stitute a mission study class meeting at 
the same hour in another part of the 
church. And the prayer meeting will by 
no means be a loser in this arrangement. 
This class can come back to the prayer 
meeting either at intervals during the 
course of study or at its conclusion and 
present the four popular programs pro- 
vided by the Forward Movement in con- 
nection with the “triplex” plan of mis- 
sion study, to the great profit and in- 
spiration of the church. 

Other churches may well follow the ex- 
ample set by this alert pastor and church. 
It is so important that a few people be 
gripped by the missionary idea through 
consecutive intensive study in a mission 
study class that the church can well af- 
ford to excuse them for this purpose for 
a season from a service as important even 
as the church prayer meeting. 
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The Week of Prayer 


Topics of the Evangelical Alliance 


Sunpay, Jan. Ist, 1911. 
For sermon texts—John 5: 22-23; John 
12: 32;: John: 13435. 


Monpay—Thanksgiving for the day of 
salvation continued; peace of nations 
preserved; growing desire for unity and 
cooperation among Christians manifest- 
ed. Confession of weakness, increasing 
love of luxury, low appreciation of au- 
thority of the Word and sanctity of the 
Sabbath by many. 

TurespAY—The church universal: the “one 
body” of which Christ is the head. 
Prayer for clearer perception of the 
doctrines of grace; closer following of 
Christ; more complete surrender of the 
conscience and will to the Holy Spirit. 


WeEpNEspAY—Nations and their rulers. 
Prayer for “all that are in authority”: 
for the quenching of racial suspicions, 
national jealousies, and social animosi- 
ties; for higher public opinion with re- 
gard to purity, temperance, honesty and 
truth. 

TuurspAy—Foreign missions. Praise for 
the results of the World Missionary 
Conference and other missionary gath- 
erings; for the unfailing evidences of 
the power of the gospel in the conver- 
sion of godly lives of multitudes who 


had not known the Lord; for the men 
and women who have gone before us 
in the path of service, and left us an 
example of obedience and devotion. 
Prayer for the awakened nations of the 
Far East; that the gospel may outstrip 
and overcome evil influences from the 
Western World; for the opening of 
lands still closed to the gospel, the 
overthrow of every false religion; for 
such a supply of means that every 
church and society may have no lack; 
for medical and educational missions, 
and work among women and children. 


Fripay—Families, educational establish- 
ments, and the young. Prayer that the 
Lord Jesus may be the recognized head 
of every family; that the sacredness of 
marriage and of all family responsibili- 
ties may be held in higher regard; that 
education in all grades may include the 
knowledge of God’s Word and the 
Christian Faith. 

SaTurDAY—Home missions and the Jews. 
Prayer for all Christians in the home 
land, that they fail not to be witnesses 
of Christ to their people; for all who 
labor for the welfare of the immigrants 
of all nations coming to America, that 
here they may be evangelized; for 
Home Mission Societies and mission- 
aries. 











FROM THE 


PERSEVERANCE REWARDED 


We had almost given up hope of get- 
ting permission from the Nizarus Govern- 
ment to build the chapel.in Madira. In 
fact, the British Resident wrote us that 
they would not grant it. But the Sube- 


ee 
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FAR LANDS 


dar himself from Hanumakonda came 
here on June Ist especially to see about 
the case. While here, the village people 
withdrew all objection and the Subedar 
reported: favorably to Hyderabad. While 
we have not yet received the actual per- 
mit, we cannot see now. why we should 
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not receive it. The chief reason for the 
favorable report seems to be the fact that 
our church has held services for five years 
on the site and this has established our 
rights—Rev. F. Kurtz, Madira, South 
India. 

A MORNING BAPTISM 


Karens and Burmans met at Boardman 
Lake, Aug. 7th, 1910, at 8 A. M., to wit- 
ness the baptism of two adults by the 
pastor of the First Burman Baptist 
Church at Tavoy, Burma. Another was 
accepted by the church, but his mother 
with knife in hand told him on Saturday 
that she would kill herself if he was bap- 
tized. There are others too timid to face 
the opposition of their Buddhist parents. 
Pray for us. Mrsstons is greatly appre- 
ciated. We are rejoicing in hope of re- 
lief by the arrival of Rev. and Mrs. M. L. 
Streeter—HeELEN W. Hancock, Tavoy, 
Burma. 

A GOOD SERVANT 


Rev. William M. Lisle, a missionary of 
the Foreign Mission Society in Siam for 
a short time in 1868, and afterward a 
pastor in Providence, Somerville and 
West Newton, up to his retirement fifteen 
years ago, died recently at his home in 
West Newton. 


THIRTY-THREE BAPTIZED IN SUIFU 


Eleven women and 22 men were con- 
verted and baptized at Suifu last year. 
Most of them were brought in as the re- 
sult of personal work on the part of the 
native Christians. The hospital too has 
proved an aggressive Christian force, and 
of the 33 converts two were hospital pa- 
tients. More tracts were distributed at 
the dispensary during the past year than 
hitherto. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN FRANCE 


I have just finished our Bible School 
and Christian Convention, which for a 
whole month has taken up my time and 
strength. We have had a glorious time 
with many conversions and an unprece- 
dented attendance—about 1,500 every 
night of the Convention—R. SaILLens. 


KIPLING’S EPITAPH INAPPLICABLE 


Ten days ago we received word that an: 


appropriation had been made for a boys’ 
school building. Seven days after re- 
ceiving the news, the contract was let, 
and work actually begun on the building. 
The East sometimes does hustle—A. F. 
GroEsBECK, Chaoyang, South China. 
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TRAVELING SECRETARY FOR STUDENT VOLUN- 
TEER MOVEMENT 


Rev. J. C. Robbins, since 1902 a mis- 
sionary in the Philippine Islands, has 
been released for one year from the For- 
eign Mission Society to become traveling 
secretary for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. Mr. Robbins will visit the larger 
colleges and theological seminaries. 


“EVERYLAND” 


The December number, which begins 
volume second of this engaging mission- 
ary quarterly for the boys and girls, shows 
the fine taste of its editors, and with its 
bright greens and reds cannot fail to at- 
tract attention. If parents have an eye to 
the cultivation of their children, and wish 
to keep them from the trashy literature 
that abounds, they can do nothing more 
helpful than to put “Everyland” in the 
list of Christmas gifts. The missionary 
moral is there, even if it is not thrown 
at the reader every minute; and the real 
interest in real things is there also. 


+ 


From the Log of the Gospel Ship 


The little church formed with 35 mem- 
bers last year has now 62 members. Forty 
persons partook of communion on the 
ship’s deck on anniversary day. The be- 
lievers come from all walks of life. This 
may seem a matter of slight importance, 
but it means much, I believe, for the fu- 
ture of Christ’s Kingdom in these islands. 
The following rough list will show what 
the conditions are. We have farmers, 
sailors, shopkeepers, merchants, a ma- 
chinist, a carpenter, a laborer, school 
teachers, fruit growers, a ship owner, an 
apprentice, a high school boy, a high 
school girl, a policeman, two telegraph 
operators, two government officials, an 
engineering expert, a postmaster, a sol- 
dier, a toy manufacturer, a fisherman, a 
hatter, a clerk, and others as diverse. 
One of the converts has become the trust- 
ed head clerk of the Bible Society in 
Kobe, one an evangelist, two are valued 
colporters of the Bible Society, one wo- 
man is a Bible woman and Christian kin- 
dergarten teacher, three are doing val- 
uable work as voluntary assistants of our 
different evangelists in their own islands 
by taking up definite Christian work. But 
what we above all thank God for is that 
of the 62 members we are in active touch 
with every one; there is as yet no leak- 
age.—CapTAIN LuKE W. Bicxet, Inland 
Sea, Japan. 
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DEPARTING MISSIONARIES FOR CHINA, AT SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


The Outgoing Missionaries 


The pastor at Sacramento, Rev. S. 
Fraser Langford, in sending the photo- 
graph of the missionary party, here re- 
produced, says: “This is the party which 
sailed from San Francisco to the Orient 
Oct. 6th. This picture was taken just as 
the train was leaving Sacramento for 
Oakland. Secretary Rider has quite a 
fatherly air as he holds the Lesher’s baby, 
and Mr. Cressey, who has been taking 
care of the party, has a smile which even 
so great a task could not wear off. The 
veteran Dr. Holmes is behind Holtum to 
the left. He and I had a good time to- 
gether down at the Chinese mission after 
the big meeting in our church. It is no 
wonder that Sacramento is waking up to 
the importance of missions. If you have 
any more missionary parties send them 
along.” 

te 


A Brave Witness 


A very pleasing thing happened recent- 
ly. There hobbled to the service an old 
woman whose hip has been broken for 
some years. She can hardly hobble across 
a room, so it must have meant more than 
we can guess for her to come to the 
meeting place. She came for the morn- 
ing service at ten o’clock, and planned to 
stay in the bare, comfortless room till 
the evening service at half-past four, 
spending the hours in Bible reading.—A. 
H. Henperson, M.D., Taunggyi, Burma. 


But Where Are the Men? 


Five vacant stations call aloud for the 
two new men. Fourscore thousand Chi- 
nese, hundreds of thousands of Burmans 
in Pyapon District, the unoccupied state 
of Akyab and a score of other attractive 
fields present needs and future possibili- 
ties indescribably great. Cease not to 
pray for laborers to work in this vast 
Burmese field where are ten and a half 
millions of people-—STATEMENT OF BURMA 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 

he 
Grace Webb Tenny 

On the night of Sept. 27th, 1910, Grace 
Webb Tenny, wife of Rev. Charles B. 
Tenny, of Japan, passed away after an 
operation at the general hospital in Yo- 
kohama. Although she had been in Japan 
only five years, she had won a very warm 
place in the hearts of missionaries and 
Japanese Christians with whom she was 
associated, and her loss is deeply mourned 
in the mission as well as in the home 
church and family circle. The mission- 
ary spirit which led Mrs. Tenny to look 
forward so joyfully to the service in 
Japan that was involved in her marriage 
in 1905 to Mr. Tenny, who was then about 
to return to the field for a second term 
of service, was the natural result of the 
atmosphere of her home and church life. 
Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. ‘Webb, 
of Rochester, New York, made _ their 
home a center of hospitality for mission- 
aries and all interested in the missionary 

















work, and Mrs. Webb was a pioneer in 
the development of missionary interest 
among children of the Sunday school 
through her work as superintendent in 
the primary department of the Second 
Church. Mrs. Tenny was exceptionally 
well equipped for missionary service, hav- 
ing been graduated with honors from 
Mount Holyoke College and served for 
a brief period as Sunday school mission- 
ary for her home church. 

On reaching Japan she entered heartily 
and sympathetically into her husband’s 
plans for his work in Kyoto, where they 
were first stationed, and became particu- 
larly helpful in the efforts made to reach 
the student class in that great educational 
center. Later when they were transferred 
to Yokohama her steady, cheerful cour- 
age was no small factor in enabling Mr. 
Tenny to sustain, notwithstanding seri- 
ously impaired health, the burdens of 
teaching in the Theological Seminary and 
in evangelistic and committee work. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tenny with their little girl 
were planning to return to the home land 
for furlough in the spring. Suddenly 
came the call to that home land where 
“His servants shall serve him day and 
night.” 


+ 


Mission Hour with the Ohio Baptist 
Convention 


Because the unexpected turned up at 
the Ohio Baptist Convention at Mansfield 
we had a most enjoyable, live Missions 
Hour. While it was not on the program, 
time was given for a rally of missionaries, 
and for a half hour of really five-minute 
talks from six of them. Four of the Ohio 
workers for foreigners and six foreign 
missionaries were on the platform. Dr. 
Stillwell, President of the Convention, 
presided and opened the program with a 
five-minute talk of appreciation for the 
work of missionaries. Secretary Rose 
said in his five minutes that if missionary 
work were omitted from the work of the 
Convention in Ohio he would not be in 
the work; forty minutes were then used 
by the missionaries themselves in telling 
of the success and need among foreign- 
ers here and of the work in Japan, Africa 
and Assam. Six missionaries who had 
been in these three countries were on the 
platform. It was really a time of inspira- 
tion and broadening vision. A feature 
that was very helpful also was the work 
of the foreign missionaries present, who 
had a room in the basement of the church 
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and who gave short talks on different 
phases of the work between sessions of 
the Convention. This did not interfere 
with the regular work of the meeting, but 
gave those present an opportunity to im- 
prove their time. This feature might well 


be emulated. 
te 


A Veteran “Falls on Sleep” 
BY REV. FRANK H. COOPER 


Rev. George H. Brigham, of: Cortland, 
N. Y., who for two separate terms of 
three years and twenty years respectively 
was a servant of the Missionary Union, 
passed on to his coronation Sept. 5th, 
1910, at the advanced age of 87. His first 
pastorate was at Scipio, N. Y., followed 
by pastorates at Manlius and Homer. At 
the age of 43, in 1866, he became District 
Secretary for Ohio, Indiana and West 
Virginia, with headquarters at Dayton, O. 
Ill health compelled him to resign after 
three years of hard work. In these busy 
years his spiritual vision greatly enlarged. 
After a pastorate of four years at Gro- 
ton, N. Y., the Missionary Union called 
him once more. His district this time 
was Central and Western New York, with 
Canada thrown in to complete the meas- 
ure, and the man was as large as the 
field. For twenty years his voice was 
heard in associational gatherings and 
State conventions pleading for the Anti- 
podes. Ten thousand miles a year did he 
travel and .a thousand letters a year did 
he write. They were crowded years and 
crowned years. In 1893, at seventy, he 
retired from active work, but remained a 
source of good counsel and inspiration to 
many pastors and churches. His relations 
with the church at Cortland were espe- 
cially close and helpful, and the Cortland 
pastors of later years found in that keen- 
witted, far-seeing and sympathetic old 
man a friend in many a time of need. For 
the past seven years he had been in fail- 


ing health. 
+ 


The Foreign Missionary Record 
ARRIVED ; 


Rev. Samuel E. Samuelson, from Thaton, Burma, 
at Boston, Oct. 14th. 
Rev. G. W. Hill, from Kyoto, Japan, at Jamaica, 
about Oct. 14th. 
SAILED 
Rev. P. E. Moore and Mrs. Moore, Nov. 3d, from 
Boston, for Tika, Assam. 
Miss Ella M. Holmes, Nov. 3d, from Boston, for 
Gauhati, Assam. 
Rev. John Dussman, Nov. 5th, from New York, 
for Vinukonda, South India, 
BORN 
To Professor and Mrs. F. Clyde Herod, of Ran- 
goon Baptist College, Rangoon, Burma, a 
son. 
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FROM THE HOME LANDS 


The New Missionary in Montana 


Rev. Thomas Stephenson, the newly 
elected missionary of Montana, preached 
his first sermon in Pembina County, N. 
D., May 2, 1880. Two churches were soon 
organized and two edifices built, one in 
Bathgate and the other in Hamilton. 
After these days of missionary work, the 





REV, THOS. STEPHENSON, MONTANA 


young preacher felt the need of more 
preparation for service, and in Septem- 
ber, 1882, entered the Seminary at Mor- 
gan Park, Ill., and was graduated with 
the class of 1885. Immediately he becanie 
pastor of the Baptist church in Weeping 
Water, Neb., and during a pastorate of 
three and a half years the church liqui- 
dated a heavy debt and built a parson- 
age. During these years he also organ- 


ized a church in Wabash, and another in 
Union and left it in a new church home. 
In 1888 he entered upon a pastorate in 
Omaha under direction of the City Mis- 
sion Society. He immediately began the 
raising of money and built a church edi- 
fice for the Olivet Baptist Mission in 
North Omaha; later he soiicited money 
for the church building and lots at South 
Omaha, valued at $10,000; all of which 
was paid for before the dedication ser- 
vice. In the surprisingly short space of 
eighteen months the church was self-sup- 
porting. 

On Jan. Ist, 1895, Mr. Stephenson ac- 
cepted the call to the First Baptist Church 
of Pueblo, Colo., where he remained for 
twelve years, going to a church that was 
nearly bankrupt and involved in ten law- 
suits. In two years the church became 
self-supporting and all debts were paid 
soon after. During his pastorate he offi- 
ciated at 505 marriages and preached 779 
funeral sermons. It was a remarkable 
pastorate. 

On Jan. 1st, 1907, he became pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of La Grange, 
Ill. The parish immediately felt his en- 
ergetic touch. The debt was paid the first 
year; the second year the church building 
was redecorated, and the following year 
a pipe organ was installed. On July Ist, 
1910, Mr. Stephenson became General 
Missionary of Montana, and is entering 
upon the work with discretion and vigor. 


A New Appointment 


Rev. J. N. Armstrong, D.D., for the 
past two years Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Missouri Baptist General As- 
sociation, has recently accepted a call to 
his former parish at Westport, Kansas 
City. To the vacancies left by Dr. Arm- 
strong’s resignation Rev. H. E. Truex 
has been appointed. Mr. Truex is a grad- 
uate of William Jewell College and Louis- 
ville Seminary and has held pastorates in 
Missouri for several years. He is well 
acquainted with the Baptist work through- 
out Missouri, having been an active mem- 
ber of the Board of Home and Foreign 
Missions in the State. 
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A New French Missionary 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. BRUCE 


In February last an appeal for mission- 
ary workers among the Canadian French 
population of New England was sent to 
a well known Protestant journal of France 
by Rev. S. C. Delagneau, pastor of the 
French Baptist Church at Worcester, 
Mass. Almost immediately a reply came 
from Mr. Edouard Massey, a young pas- 
tor at Chauny, some sixty miles northeast 
from Paris. Mr. Massey had long felt a 
desire to come to the United States as a 
French missionary. The brief article in 
the Echo de la Verite seemed to him a 
providential call. In response to his let- 
ter to the Home Mission Society, I met 
him in Chauny, and he was engaged after 
a thorough investigation for a much need- 
ed service in one of our missions. The 
French pastors, including Mr. Saillens, 
gave him the highest testimonials. As a 
result of our consultation that summer 
Sunday morning in the quaint and ancient 
provincial French town, Mr. Massey, with 
his wife and little daughter, landed at 
Boston Oct. 3lst, and is now settled at 
Woonsocket, R. I., where he will have 
charge of the French mission. He will 
also serve the mission at Manchaug. 

This recruit from France to our lately 
much depleted force of French mission- 
aries was of Catholic parentage, but can 
hardly be said to have had any religious 
upbringing. At sixteen and a half he 
was converted in a Salvation Army meet- 
ing in Paris. For more than four years 
he remained a member, and for two years 
was an officer of the Salvation Army, 
serving in nine different places. This 
constantly shifting ministry became dis- 
tasteful. Besides, he saw his need of bet- 
ter preparation for profitable preaching 
and pastoral work. After ten months of 
military service as required by French 
law he went to Geneva and there com- 
pleted a five years’ course of study at 
the Oratoire, the Free Church School of 
Theology. In that Calvanistic Presbyter- 
ian seminary his attention was called to 
the subject of baptism to which he had 
already given considerable thought. The 
distinguished professor of ecclesiastical 
history, with unusual candor, assigned to 
Baptists the honor of having preserved 
unchanged the first Christian rite insti- 
tuted by our Lord. The conviction thus 
instilled led Mr. Massey, after graduation, 
to become a member of a Baptist church. 

After his call to Chauny he was mar- 
ried to a Genevan lady. In his two years 
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in the restricted field of Chauny, he 
reorganized and reanimated the Sunday 
school, established a young people’s so- 
ciety and a chorus choir. He edited and 
himself printed a small monthly paper. 
Best of all, he baptized a considerable 
number of persons, the last two on his 
farewell Sunday. We are fortunate in- 
deed in securing such a man for our 
French work. 





REV. EDOUARD MASSEY 


The Rev. Dr. J. N. Williams, for nearly 
forty years the beloved Superintendent of 
French Missions, hospitably received Mr. 
Massey and his family into his own home 
in Providence for several days after their 
arrival from France. He writes as fol- 
lows under date of Nov. 7th: “I spent yes- 
terday with our brother Massey at Woon- 
socket and Manchaug. He was well re- 
ceived at both missions and preached ser- 
mons that were heard with delight and 
intense attention. At Manchaug they 
would carry him on their shoulders could 
they only have him as a resident pastor. 
Anyway, they will, I think, rally round 
him with love and enthusiasm. At Woon- 
socket the congregation was good in size 
and spirit. Mr. Massey speaks correct 
and beautiful French with remarkable 
fluency and I might qualify the service 
as a very helpful and healthful mixture 
of prayer, song and devotion.” 
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Among the Schools 
ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE 


College opened Oct. 4th, and we have 
an enrollment of 191 students, 129 of 
whom are boarders, representing many 
States and several foreign countries. The 
Divinity School opened Nov. Ist. Our 
excellent new building, Sale Hall, is com. 
pleted and in use. The day the school en- 
tered the chapel in Sale Hall for the first 
time there occurred the usual short morn- 
ing devotional service, but it was so im- 
pressive as to cause some of the teachers 
and students to shed tears. These were 
tears of joy at the realization of the hope 
of many years. The new teachers have 
taken hold of their work and fallen im- 
mediately into the spirit of the institu- 
tion. 

In addition to the new . building, the 
college has improved its equipment great- 
ly by changes in Graves Hall whereby a 
number of additional dormitories have 
been provided and a neat isolated infirm- 
ary. On the faculty this year is a physi- 
cian who resides in the institution. In 
Graves Hall also two rooms have been 
fitted up for the College Y. M. C. A,, 
which is one of our most wide-awake or- 
ganizations, doing effective work among 
the students and assisting the Sunday 
schools in the city. The positive good in- 
fluence of this organization on the stu- 
dent body is so great as to render much 
of the ordinary school discipline unneces- 
sary, so carefully do many of the mem- 
bers look after the welfare and good con- 
duct of the students. 

JouHN Hope, Pres. 


JACKSON COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson College opened this year un- 
der the most flattering auspices in its his- 
tory. We enrolled 201 students the first 
day—about 30 more than last year. Ordi- 








SALE HALL, NEW BUILDING OF ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE: STUDENTS IN THE NEW CHAPEL 


narily we do not have our full number 
till about Christmas. Our number now is 
275, and each day brings more, while ap- 
plications still continue. Notwithstanding 
the destruction of cotton by the boll- 
weavel, that now dreaded pest of the 
South, payment has been excellent, and 
better than for two years. Yet some of 
our older and reliable students are so 
affected by cotton failure we have ma- 
terially to help them by work and other- 
wise to allow their remaining in school. 
The social, intellectual and moral char- 
acter of the students is perceptibly im- 
proving, and we intend to keep it so by 
careful enforcement of law, and a con- 
stant, positive and tender religious college 
life. By an expression on the first Sab- 
bath evening meeting, only five students 
remained unconverted, and these were 
with one exception new ones. We do not 
forget this is a Christian school, and that 
our work is Christian education—the only 
solution of the “Negro Problem.” 

We have an unusually good corps of 
teachers, who will effectively do their in- 
tellectual work, and heartily codperate in 
helping on the religious life of the school. 

This is my seventeenth year as presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Barrett and I both feel 
that the school’s outlook has never been 
as bright as now. 

LuTHER G. BARRETT, Pres. 


ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE 


During vacation, more than a dozen 
District Baptist Associations of the State 
were visited, and from them and alumni 
and friends $600 was collected and ex- 
pended on the boys’ dormitories; while 
pledges of money, payable soon, were 
taken and a goodly number of desirable 
students promised. The enrollment is 
73. Comparatively, our numbers are not 
large, since none are received under the 
sixth grade, nor under sixteen. In large 
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measure the students make and save dur- 
ing the vacation their own means of sup- 
port; one young woman reported having 
chopped cotton at $1.50 a day until her 
school opened; she was one of the first 
to arrive. Save the laundering for the 
boys and the teachers, all the work, in- 
cluding preparation of meals, is done by 
students, the young women doing their 
own laundering. Out of their earnings 
and savings several students have paid 
their bills for the entire year, thus saving 
the discount made in such cases. Much 
of struggle is observable among the ma- 
jority of our students; of such are to 
come the builders of the race. The faculty 
includes graduates of Atlanta Baptist, 
Spelman, Lane, and Roger Williams. 
Sixty-nine of the 73 enrolled are Chris- 
tians. The year promises good results. 
J. W. Jounson, Pres. 


SPELMAN SEMINARY 


Spelman’s enrollment at the end of 
the first week was 566, 350 of whom are 
boarders, this being the largest number 
of boarders ever enrolled in October. A 
most cordial welcome was extended to 
the new teachers and students by the 
Y. W. C. A. at a reception in the chapel. 
During the summer the Superintendent’s 
House was completed and occupied. A 
resident superintendent of buildings and 
grounds insures greater safety in case of 
an emergency and makes possible more 
careful attention to every-day details. The 
first Sunday night prayer meeting was 
marked by a deep and reverent religious 
spirit and the after service resulted in 
the conversion of five students. 


BISHOP COLLEGE, MARSHALL, TEXAS 


The opening on Oct. 5th was accom- 
panied by exercises in which many alum- 
ni and friends took part, showing high 
appreciation of President Maxson’s fine 
administration. The boys’ dormitory is 
not yet completed, but is making rapid 
progress, and bids fair to be much the 
best building on the campus. President 
Maxson hopes to be able to open it in 
January. An increased enrollment, a spirit 
of loyal obedience on the part of the 
students and evidence of a spirit of true 
friendship and support among the peo- 
ple, are causes of rejoicing. Two press- 
ing needs are special gifts to meet the 
large balance due yet on our new pianos, 
bought to replace those in use almost 
twenty-nine years, and more money to 
carry out further plans for the new build- 
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ing. Won’t you send a check now to the 
Home Mission Rooms? Designate it, for 
instance: “$1,000, to finish paying for 
pianos for Bishop College. The balance 
to be applied to the boys’ new dormi- 
tory.” Harriet I. Tatcort. 


BACONE COLLEGE, OKLAHOMA 


The cherished idea of this being an In- 
dian school seems really to be coming to 
pass. Out of 62 boarding students en- 
rolled 54 have Indian blood. Only eight 
of the entire number of boarders are 
white. As field worker, I have confined 
my efforts entirely to the Indian people. 
In a recent visit to the Cherokee nation 
and attendance at the Association among 
these people I have been deeply impressed 
with the need for just such an institu- 
tion as we have at Bacone. Crossing the 
Grand River eastward one comes at once 
into a nation of people 33,000 in number, 
who have for several generations been 
dwellers in a hill country, first in the 
eastern southland and now in some of the 
roughest country in Oklahoma. These 
hills are dear to them and doubtless have 
served to prevent a rapid inrush of white 
people among them. I was the only 
Christian white man in attendance. There 
were doubtless six or seven hundred Cher- 
okees. 

But these people are not satisfied with 
their present degree of Christian educa- 
tion. Many young and middle aged men 
came to me and said that they would like 
to go to school and learn better how to 
read the Bible and teach it to their own 
people. They need encuvuragement in this 
feeble desire. They lack persistence in 
carrying out even the highest and best 
things. One man who seemed especially 
desirous of better training spoke to me 
through an interpreter lest he might make 
some mistake in English and be laughed 
at. Jesse Grass is forty years old. Sev- 
enteen years ago he finished the eighth 
grade work and now we are planning for 
him to come on and take more work, es- 
pecially in the Bible, that he may more 
efficiently preach the gospel to his people. 
There are many faithful men of God that 
for years have been preaching Christ to 
their own people, but there is a great 
need for such men as Daniel Bird, who is 
looked upon as being a great leader on 
account of his superior training. A re- 
cent visit with the Kiowas will serve to 
introduce the matter of Christian educa- 
tion to that people. They with others 
have had the free government schools so 
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long that it is going to be hard to teach 
them the importance of Christian train- 
ing while in school as well as other train- 
ing. We have the promise of one boy 
from the Kiowas next year. To my mind 
the best solution for evangelization of all 
these tribes is that we, with our institu- 
tion at Bacone, hunt out those whom the 
Lord has called or will call and in His 
name train them for service to go back 
to their different homes and preach to 
their own people the unsearchable riches 
of God. The orphans seem happy in their 
new home at Bacone, but they are crowd- 
ed and will soon need more room that 


others may come. 
Rev. F. L. Kine. 


HOUSTON COLLEGE 


School opened with a fine class of stu- 
dents. Houston is a large city and needs 
a missionary in the vicinity of the school 
so that it may carry out as far as possible 
in the lives of the people around it the 
things taught in it. The school ought to 
be the center of a deeply religious settle- 
ment. We now have a power plant that 
provides water in abundance and electric 
lights. Our steam laundry not only does 
the washing for the students, but it takes 
work from the city and thereby enables 
the school to help worthy students. We 
need a dozen scholarships to help meri- 
torious students. We have enrolled more 
young men who expect to study for the 
ministry than at any time heretofore. 
Many of them are zealous and the out- 


look is encouraging. 
F. W. Gross, Pres. 


SELMA UNIVERSITY 


The boarding department opened Oct. 
lst with the largest number of students 
yet enrolled on the first day. The campus 
was crowded with visitors and students 
for the laying of the cornerstone of the 
new industrial hall. At this exercise about 
$400 was raised, which by the close of the 
week was increased to $1,005. This money 
was to go toward the $5,000 which the 
Negro Baptists of Alabama are to raise 
in order to secure from the General Edu- 
cation Board a like amount for an indus- 
trial building. At this writing we lack 
about $750 of the $5,000, and are making 
heroic efforts to raise the whole by Nov. 
lst. The workmen are now covering the 
new building and the prospects are bright 
for its completion early in December. The 
enrollment is 348; 17 of the number are 
ministers. R. T. Potrarp, Pres. 


JERUEL ACADEMY, ATHENS, GA, 


The 25th year opened with flattering in- 
dications. The boarding department shows 
a large increase, affording a greater op- 
portunity for Christian service. The school 
delights in soul-saving and Bible study. 
The trustees are putting forth strenuous 
efforts to erect another building—the 
George Sale Administration Hall. The 
needed funds we feel will be raised. It 
is the purpose of the Academy to touch, 
reform and transform the community life 
of the people and reach the home life of 
all with whom it may come in contact. 
One great agency the school uses is the 
annual Farmers’ Conference by which the 
Academy directly affects rural conditions. 
The sympathy and help of our white 
friends are given in this very much need- 
ed work. The State University Agricul- 
tural College gives very helpful assistance 
in making the conference a success. 

J. H. Brown, Prin. 


HOWE INSTITUTE 


Realizing the struggle we are making 
to equip a great school in the black belt, 
two very valuable helpers have come to 
us to serve without salary other than 
their expenses. This is very highly ap- 
preciated. A body of young people fitted 
up in fine style our girls’ reading room 
during the vacation. This makes us ready 
for donations of books and magazines. 
Our Manual Training Department begins 
with this term. Our boys are delighted 
with the prospect of becoming carpenters, 
foremen, contractors, architects, and 
painters. Our girls will be given archi- 
tectural drawing to enable them to assist 
in planning their homes. Howe Institute 
aims to do everything possible for the 
people with the facilities in hand, in a 
practical as well as technical way. The 
great Home Mission Society is doing 
great things for us whereof we are glad. 

% 


An Efficient Helper 


Among the appointees at the recent 
Board meeting of the Home Mission So- 
ciety was Rev. J. Orrin Gould, who ac- 
cepted the position as Assistant District 
Secretary with Rev. Bruce Kinney in the 
Southwestern District. Mr. Gould was 
known on his field in Wyoming as the 
“cowboy preacher,” having been a cow- 
boy on the plains before he felt the call 
to enter college and become a minister 
of the gospel. He will make a very effi- 
cient helper to Mr. Kinney. 
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CHAPEL CAR AND COLPORTER 


Hand-Picked Fruit 


EXPERIENCES OF A NEW MEXICO COLPORTER 

In the neighborhood of Clayton, Tex- 
line, Mount Dora, Cone and a few miles 
northwest from Hayden, crops are look- 
ing well and promise a good yield, but 
poverty abounds, and it must be so until 
the crops are harvested and sold. I have 
tried to sell books, especially Bibles, but 
the people put up the universal excuse, 
“no money.” 

Early in the month I had an interview 
with a school teacher. He promised that 
if I could prove all I claimed for the Bap- 
tists he himself would become one. I 
presented him the little book, “The Bap- 
tists: Who they Are, and What do they 
Believe?” together with some tracts on 
baptism. I also interviewed in like man- 
ner the blacksmith at Central City, and 
on a recent Sunday night at our meeting 
these two men presented themselves as 
candidates for baptism and membership in 
our church at Central City. They were 
baptized and received. 

I also had opportunity to converse with 
a young girl of sixteen, whose father and 
stepmother are Roman Catholic, the step- 
mother sister of a Roman Catholic priest. 
Of course the young girl was prejudiced 
against all Protestantism. She promised 
to read the New Testament and pray for 
spiritual light. Since then she has been 
coming to our Sunday school and a few 
days ago she requested us to pray for her. 
She made a beautiful profession of her 
“faith that God for Christ’s sake has for- 
given my sins.” She requested baptism, 
was baptized and received into our church. 

During the early summer I visited a 
home where I found a young woman 
about seventeen. When I mentioned the 
subject of religion she said in answer to 
my question that she would like to be a 
Christian. We prayed together there and 
she was happily converted. She attended 
our meetings at Hayden and has been 
baptized. 

About the middle of June I conversed 
with three brothers, leaving them deeply 
interested. I presented each of them with 
a Testament and Psalms upon their prom- 
ise to read some portion every day and 


pray in secret at least once a day. The 
three boys have been received into the 
church. 

Early in May I found two young men 
plowing in a large field. I left my team 
by the roadside and went out to them, 
about a quarter of a mile, followed them 
around the large field talking to them, 
one at a time. I left them some tracts 
and they seemed impressed deeply. I 
recognized one of them in the congrega- 
tion a few days ago, spoke to him, and 
before I had time to engage in conversa- 
tion he broke down and wept bitterly and 
immediately came forward for prayer. He 
was converted, and on the day appointed 
for the service he walked about fourteen 
miles to be baptized. 

I rejoice in the opportunities so fruit- 
ful of good in holding meetings in the lit- 
tle shacks and dugouts in remote places. 
I go about, visiting all within reach of 
some central place, inviting them to meet- 
ing. I find that strangers live near each 
other from different parts of the East— 
all busy with their own affairs in this new 
country. At Cone I found 23 Baptist peo- 
ple, none of whom knew there were any 
other Baptists near them. Cone is a post- 
office and store with settlers around it.— 
James W. Tay or. 


* 
Bible Work in Montana 


I was calling in every house in River- 
ton, Wyo., with poor success as far as 
selling Bibles was concerned. At one 
pleasant cottage a man sat on his shady 
porch reading a newspaper. I rightly 
judged as I turned in at the gate that he 
was just in from the mountains for a 
brief rest at home. His bronzed face told 
me that. I found that he was a sheep- 
man. “I have some very interesting read- 
ing in a book here I am showing,” I said. 
He turned to me with an interested look 
—for sheep herders are usually great 
readers while tending sheep on the range. 

I drew my book from the box and held 
it up to him. He exclaimed, “Ah! a 
Bible. Why, nobody reads that book!” 
I said, “You are quite mistaken, sir. Let 
me read you a few lines of great inter- 
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est. I read, ‘All we like sheep have gone 
astray and God hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all.” Then I preached 
Jesus to him. 

He was surprised, and, I could see, in- 
terested. Then he said to me, “My re- 
ligion is to pay my honest debts.” I 
said, “That is pretty good, but how much 
better are you than you ought to be?” 
“But,” said he, “some people I could 
name do not do that much.” I replied, 
“So you are the better man, but I can 
name a man I knew ten years ago better 
than you. He was converted in our meet- 
ing one night and the next day he went 
around and paid his dishonest debts.” 
“What was that?” “Why, debts at the 
saloons. You think them honest? But 
one debt of $174 was a gambling debt. 
Would you have done it?” “No!” “Then 
his religion was better than yours.” When 
I left him he promised to take his unread 
Bible with him and read it on the range.— 
F. D. KENNEDY. 

% 


Welcome Immigration 
A New York paper says: “The arrival 
at Ellis Island of twelve or more families 
of sturdy Dutch immigrants, with bag- 
gage, cash and children, all bound for the 
farm lands of Minnesota and quite sin- 


gy ” ’ 


gle-minded in their plans and purposes, 
typifies the sort of immigration that may 
well be encouraged and which will do 
much to offset the numbers of sickly, dis- 
contented, immoral and shiftless who ar- 
rive at our shores with no family, no 
ulterior purpose and little cash. 


+ 


A Growing Institution 


The Baptist Institute for Christian 
Workers in Philadelphia has recently re- 
ceived a gift of $50,000 from Mrs. Anna 
M. Watson, of New Jersey, for its new 
equipment. Their present two buildings 
are inadequate for the demand and new 
buildings will be erected at once as there 
have been also several other gifts for this 
purpose. This year the largest number is 
in attendance the Institute has ever had 
at the opening of any session. A class 
of sixteen was graduated last year and 
all have been provided with work and 
more applications for workers are on file 
than can be filled. The course includes 
the Bible, Missions, Church History, Sun- 
day School Pedagogy, Nursing, and every 
phase of instruction which fits one for 
pastors’ assistant, Sunday school or 
church worker, home or foreign mission- 
ary. 
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“The Historic Episcopate” 


HIS volume, by Rev. Robt. E. Thomp- 

son, S.T.D., is especially in place 
now that the question of church unity is 
so prominent. The author has been study- 
ing the subject for twenty years, and pre- 
sents with candor the entire alleged evi- 
dence both for and against the claim that 
episcopacy was the recognized govern- 
ment of the churches from the time of 
Peter, and can prove direct succession. 
The fact is recognized that this claim is 
one of the chief obstacles to a reunion 
of Protestant Christendom. The proof 
seems conclusive that there was no prim- 
acy in the time of the apostles, and no 
hint of such a vicegerency as the papacy 
presents. Take this Protestant view with 
that of Prof. Bartolli, who was educated 
in the Catholic view, and one has an ex- 
cellent presentation of the facts. The 
trouble is that in this matter, as in many 
others, facts do not weigh against the 
prejudices and false teachings of those 
who pretend to have authority. It is to 
be hoped, however, that this book may 
open the eyes of some who have believed, 
‘without knowing the evidence, that the 
historic episcopacy was conceded by 
scholars and something worth contend- 
ing for even at the expense of Christian 
unity. The spirit of the presentation is 
highly to be commended. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s aim is irenic, not polemic, and he 


hopes to further not hinder union. (Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, Phila. 
$1.50.) 


+ 


The Facts About France 


There was special need for such a work 
as Prof. Jean Charlemagne Bracq, of Vas- 
sar College, has written on France Under 
the Republic. It has quite become the cus- 
tom to say that France is on the decline, 
and no country has been more misrepre- 
sented during the last decade. The ani- 


mus has come in part from the Roman 
Catholics, who have called France athe- 
istic and godless because of the break 
with the Vatican and the separation of 


Church and State. Prof. Bracq is French 
by birth and training, and has kept in 
constant touch with affairs in his native 
land. He gives a clear and convincing 
presentation of the facts which show a 
healthy progressive life under republican 
rule, and give promise of permanence to 
the Republic. The great changes in the 
national life are summarised in masterly 
manner in the first eight chapters, and 
then the questions of religion and morals . 
are taken up. The reader feels that he 
is getting at the truth of things, although 
the author has a natural predilection for 
his subject. While he confesses to a feel- 
ing of indignation that cannot always be 
repressed at seeing “his native land dis- 
turbed by a small company of foreigners 
who, under the pretext of religion, are 
ever interfering with French affairs,” he 
nevertheless shows a fine impartiality in 
dealing with the religious issues. -The 
volume will frequently surprise the read- 
er, and will leave him with a new hope- 
fulness regarding a great nation which 
ought yet to play a large part in the 
development of European civilization. 
Prof. Bracq has made a distinct contri- 
bution to our literature. (Scribners, 376 
pp., cloth, with index.) 
% 


Two Valuable Books 


We have received from the Student 
Volunteer Movement their edition of Dr. 
John R. Mott’s The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions, the text being the same 
as that in the text-book of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement. This is 
a book for the reader, without questions 
and special headings, and is in uniform 
style with other volumes issued by the 
Volunteer Movement. We cannot too 
strongly commend the work. It is an 
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“eye opener” in its grouping of signifi- 
cant facts. (251 pages, with index, maps 
and illustrations; cloth; $1.) 

The Expansion of Christendom, a Study 
in Religious History, by Mrs. Ashley 
Carus-Wilson, B.A., is a book to be read 
by those who would grasp world condi- 
tions and the advancing conquests of 
Christianity in all lands. The author’s pur- 
pose is to “appeal to the intelligent 
church-goer who regards Christian mis- 
sions as uninteresting and unimportant, 
and who gives casual aid and yet more 
casual thought to them.” The first part 
considers the Case for Missions, and 
leads to the conclusion—it must be done, 
if Christ is the Saviour of the world. Part 
second considers historically the Course 
of Missions, and leads to the conclusion 
—it can be done. Part third considers 
practically the Crisis of Missions, the pro- 
gram now before the church; this leading 
to the conclusion that the prospects are 
“as bright as the promises of God.” The 
straightforward story is full of compell- 
ing interest, and has the true breadth of 
vision. The reader will not be likely to 
question the author’s conviction that the 
Christian triumph is as certain as the 
advance has been steady. (Stodder & 
Houghton, a ae by Revell, $1.50.) 


“Studies in Chinese Religion” 


Prof. E. H. Parker, who holds the 
Chinese chair in the Victoria University 
of Manchester, makes a valuable contri- 
bution in this volume, in his translation 
of the “Tao-teh King” Classic of Lao-tsz 
(or Laocius), the founder of Taoism as 
Confucius, his junior contemporary, was 
the founder of Confucianism. The author 
has with infinite patience hunted up every 
one of the five thousand words or com- 
binations of words occurring in this 
classic, and his independent translation, 
with full cross references, is of great in- 
terest. His general attitude is indicated 
in the statement as to his translation, “I 
totally ignore all that both Chinese and 
foreigners have hitherto said as to Lao- 
tsz’s meaning.” In his treatment of Tao- 
ism and Confucianism, however, he states 
the views of the prominent writers, thus 
permitting the reader to form an inde- 
pendent opinion. His assurance and dog- 
matism are entertaining if not always 
convincing, as in discussing the Chinese 
characteristics and their religion or want 
of it. His judgments are sweeping, as in 


the statement, “Confucius had no re- 
ligion,” which implies an incredible ignor- 
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ance of Confucius’s sayings, or a peculiar 
limitation of the word religion. In deny- 
ing to the Chinese any true religious feel- 
ing there is a similar ambiguity. The 
reader feels on this point that the Chinese 
have eluded Prof. Parker as they have 
pretty nearly everybody else when it 
comes to understanding their point of 
view or mental and spiritual quality. The 
chapters on Buddhism and Islam, also on 
the earliest Christianity in China (635 A. 
D.), are discriminating and instructive. 
The volume is of importance to the mis- 
sionary and the student of comparative 
religions. (E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 308, 
with index and illustrations. $3.) 
% 


“Echoes from Edinburgh, 1910” 

It was a happy thought that led the 
executives of the Edinburgh World Con- 
ference to invite a missionary, W. H. T. 
Gairdner, to write a popular account and 
interpretation of the Conference, so that 
the multitudes who could not be present 
might have the great meetings brought 
vividly and sympathetically to them. The 
work is exceedingly well done, and should 
have a wide reading. Mr. Gairdner is a 
missionary at Cairo, and had previously 
shown his ability as a picturesque writer, 
with rare gift of vision as well as expres- 
sion. He paints his pictures with enthusi- 
asm, and packs the gist of great days into 
300 pages. If he inclines at times to be 
fulsome in praise, this is better than to 
be dull or dry. The summarisation of the 
reports and discussions is finely done. 
Ministers and laymen alike will find this 
volume worthy of place in the library. 
Incidentally, many of its readers will be 
induced to secure the nine volumes of re- 
ports and addresses, a mission library in 
themselves of incomparable value. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 281 pp., cloth, $1 net.) 

% 


A Projected History 


The district missionary of the Idaho 
Baptist State Convention, Rev. Thomas 
H. Scruggs, has closed twenty years in 
home mission work, and is preparing a 
book on “Twenty Years of Baptist De- 
velopment in the Northwest,” which will 
cover the cooperative work of the Home 
Mission Society with the State Conven- 
tions in the Northwest and Southwest, 
also the Central West beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Scruggs has a wide ac- 
quaintance, and few men have gone into 
a larger number of rural communities. He 
ought to make a valuable contribution to 
our pioneer history. 
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“Fellowship Hymns” 

Whoever helps to elevate the musical 
taste in our churches, Sunday schools and 
young people’s meetings belongs to the 
race of benefactors. Dr. Clarence A. 
Barbour has won place in this list by 
compiling and editing a hymn book that 
can be commended without reservation as 
one of the very. best yet produced. It has 
321 hymns, and we believe the editor is 
right in his feeling that every one of 
them is readily usable and worth using. 
There is no trash, while the very best 
hymns are here, set to the best tunes. 
Designed primarily for the Young Men’s 


and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions and young people’s work, with a 
wealth of hymns of fellowship and ser- 
vice, this book is equally well adapted for 
prayer meeting use, and hundreds of 
churches would find it far better for 
church services than the average hymnals. 
In choice of hymns and tunes, arrange- 
ment of subjects, clearness of typography, 
and selection of Scripture readings, “Fel- 
lowship Hymns” reaches high level. 
These are the hymns to get into the chil- 
dren’s memories and hearts if we would 
rear a reverent generation of church- 
goers. (New York: Y. M. C. A. Press.) 


@ 


Missions in the Magazines 


In Scribner’s for November one finds a 
most charming inside sketch of the for- 
eigner’s life in East Africa, the country 
where “something of the childhood of the 
world still clings.” We hear a native ser- 
vice, learn the use and abuse of the ever- 
present graphophone and experience the 
mixed pain and delight of leaving the 
strange country and seeing once more the 
lights of home ahead. The same section 
of Africa, but far from foreigners’ habi- 
tations, is described in Mr. O. W. Bar- 
rett’s “Impressions and Scenes of Mozam- 
bique,” in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine for October. In the World’s Work, 
Booker T. Washington’s “Autobiographi- 
cal Notes” continue, while the October 
New England Magazine contributes “The 
Dip of the Tar-Brush,” a pathetic little 
history which leaves the reader both sorry 
and ashamed. “China—A Permanent Em- 
pire,” is well treated by Gilbert Reid, Di- 
rector-in-Chief of the International In- 
stitute of China and an intimate friend of 
many Chinese mandarins. The trend of 
his article is optimistic, refuting the pos- 
sibility of China’s partition at the present 
day and the danger of a revolution. 

In the Sunset Magazine for November 
appears “Isamu and Others,” by Yone 
Noguchi, the Japanese husband of an 
American wife. Special interest centers 
around the boy Isamu, who after living 
his little life of three years in America 
finds Japan a country of new things and 
strange people. In his closing words Mr. 
Noguchi voices the sentiment of many 
Japanese: “If we have to choose one 
more country besides Japan, that country 
must be America. There is no other 
country like America, who so we admire 
and love with our sincerest hearts.” Yet 
a far different side-light on a Japanese’s 


thoughts of America is found in Mr. 
Yoshio Markino’s account of his hard 
experiences when as a poor boy he came 
over from Japan and struggled to attend 
the Art School in San Francisco. He 
does not spare us the history of one in- 
sulting incident, but gives a faithful ac- 
count of the attitude of many San Fran- 
ciscans toward the Japanese. The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review adds to these Japanese 
articles a very interesting and exhaustive 
account of the Japanese section of the 
Japanese-British Exhibition recently held 
in London. Through its vivid pages we 
get many a glimpse of the Japan of to- 
day. 

An account of the great railroads that 
are bringing the far places of the world 
into proximity with long established routes 
of civilization is to be read in the World 
To-day (October). The Hedjaz railway 
connecting Damascus with Mecca, the 
African line between Cairo and the Cape 
of Good Hope and the great South Amer- 
ican road are all considered. The writer 
firmly believes that railways such as these 
have value as an educative power. “Where 
they penetrate there is a hasty banish- 
ment of mystery, an overturn of super- 
stition and a routing of ignorance. In 
Paotingfu, China, where the most active 
anti-foreign feeling prevailed in the year 
of the Boxer outbreaks, the railroad has 
brought sympathetic and friendly feeling 
for foreigners. The November number 
of World To-day contains a most read- 
able account of the trip from England to 
China over the Siberian route by Rev. J. 
L. Dearing, D.D., one of our Japan mis- 
sionaries. 

This magazine also has an article writ- 
ten by one who some years ago was sent 
by a manufacturing company to help the 
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workers in a small cotton mill in Vir- 
ginia. Through her influence schools of 
all kinds and improvement societies flour- 
ished, and the standard of the community 
was raised almost beyond recognition. 

The National Review brings to our no- 
tice Gordon College in the Sudan, clearly 
portraying its purpose and success in the 
eight years since it was founded. In the 
same number appears “A Year of Con- 
stitutional Persia.” According to the 
writer, Persia has two alternatives for 
the future: the first, a united, constitu- 
tional Persia, the outgrowth of wise ac- 
ceptance of European guidance and tui- 
tion; the second, Persia’s absorption by 
Russia. The peril of the latter alterna- 
tive is omnipresent, while the possibility 
of the first is dangerously blocked by the 
vanity inherent in the Persian character 
and the great reactionary influence of the 
powerful Shia Church. 

The National Geographic Magazine ful- 
fils its usual promise with regard to in- 
teresting articles. “A Talk About Persia 
and Its Women” leaves us with a fair 
idea of the hidden half-lives of the unfor- 
tunate Persian women, while Ellsworth 


Huntington’s “Lost Wealth of the Kings - 


of Midas” tells us how a Turkish soldier 
views the present “liberty” and many 
other interesting and valuable items in 
regard to the people of Phrygia and their 
characteristics, not forgetting the ancient 
setting of this place where Croesus once 
held sway. The tangled and complex af- 
fairs in the Near East are set forth at 
length and discussed in the Fortnightly 
Review for October. 

The whimsical pages of “African Guides 
I Have Met” (World’s Work) well ‘merit 
attention. One after another the author 
brings before our delighted gaze the di- 
verse Arabs, Moors and Africans who 
have been as beacon lights to him in his 
wide wanderings—but beacon lights that 
sometimes ‘cast him on the shoals of un- 
pleasant experiences and which always 
demanded a heavy toll for their avid shin- 
ing. 

The weird towers of silence near Bom- 
bay where the Parsees leave their dead 
to be devoured by the greedily waiting 
hosts of vultures are realistically described 
in the New England Magazine—a most un- 
pleasant subject, and yet one that is in- 
teresting in so far as it sheds light on 
the strange religion brought from Persia 
some centuries ago. 


“What is your opinion of English edu- 
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cation?” was the question asked a dis- 
tinguished native scholar, according to the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. “It teaches the 
boys to say ‘Good-morning’ and ‘Good- 
evening’ and to despise their parents,” 
was the quick reply—an opinion unfor- 
tunately not peculiar to the scholar in 
question. Yet the writer considers the 
effect of English education on Indian 
ethics helpful on the whole. According 
to his judgment, the chief part which it 
plays in the general renaissance of India 
is its elevation and enlargement of the 
moral horizon. “Educated natives have 
reached or are approaching the second 
of the three reverences enjoined on Wil- 
helm Meister—the reverence for one’s 
equals. As yet they have not reached 
the third—the reverence for one’s infer- 
iors.” 

Many have seen the play of “Hamlet,” 
but few have had the rare pleasure of 
seeing Hamlet at a Bengal fair. This 
unusual treat is described in an unex- 
pectedly delightful way in the October 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine. First 
comes the journey to the fair, realistically 
detailed in all its dustiness and discom- 
fort. After the arrival at the grounds we 
are soon breathless with excitement as 
the camel races are held—a series of 
false starts and surprising finishes. The 
tune “God Save the Queen” fills up many 
a blank moment and some that are not 
blank, and by the time the un-Hamlet- 
like Hamlet appears, we are expectancy 
itself. This most remarkable and intense- 
ly ridiculous travesty of Shakespeare’s 
play culminates in the depths of tragedy, 
for even Ophelia waits until the final 
scene to add her mite to the dark out- 
come inscribed upon the program as “the 
death of all.” 

% 


“Will Do a Vast Amount of Good” 

Rev. H. P. Chaffee, Iowa City, Iowa, 
writes: “Permit me to congratulate you 
upon the magazine. It is what we have 
long wanted, and I believe it will do a 
vast amount of good in the matter of edu- 
cation along the lines of missionary en- 
deavor.” 
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Two-by-Two Evangelism in the Penobscot Val- 
ley, 711. 

Timely Talks on Mission Themes: Church Edi- 
fice Work of the Home Mission Society, 93. 


Universal Appeal of Missions, The, 547. 
Unparalleled Opportunity: (Review of Dr. Mott’s 
‘Decisive Hour of Christian Missions’’), 637. 


Vision Glorious, The (hymn), 21. 


West Virginia: Quick Harvests in, 133; How a 
Church Grows, 206; West Virginia Work, 209. 

What a Frontier Worker Has to Face, 177. 

be Do Baptists Mean by Christian Comity? 

What She Does, 585. 

Where Home and Foreign Meet, 9. 

Wisconsin: A Voice from, 62; A True Worker, 

Women’s Societies: (Anniversaries at Chicago), 
400-401. 

Wonder-Working Foreigner, The, 472. 

World in Boston, The, 480. 

World Influence of the City, The, 317. 

World Survey, The: 664, 733; The Revolution 
in Portugal, 733; The Situation in Spain, 734. 

Wyoming: 134, 676, 749. 





ILLUSTRATIONS 


American Indians: Indian Girls, 507; Missionary 
Home at Lodge Grass, 508; White Arm and 
Family, 509; Summer Service at Lodge Grass, 
510; Two Flathead Chiefs, 653. 


Africa: Church at Lokoja, 654; see also Congo 
and Liberia. 


Assam: Naga Village 
School, Kohima, 176; 


Mission 
306; 


Gateway, 175; 
Goalpara Hill, 


Rajah’s Boatmen, 307; Hill Tribes of Mani- 
pur, 307; Mishmis, Banjor, 308; Mr. Jack- 
man’s Bungalow, 309; Chapel, Sadiya, 309; 
Mountain Path, 310; Abor Chiefs, 310; Rapids, 
Dihong River, 311; Evangelist Lallsing, 312; 
Mrs. Jackman and Women, 312; Garo Altar, 
312; Abor Village, 313; Naga Village, 314; 
Young Abors in Full Dress, 315; Garo Homes’ 
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Barbour, T. S., 50. 

Barnes, L. C., 51. 

Baxter, T. H. (in gospel wagon), 723. 

Briggs, C. W., 296. 

Bryant, M. S., 194. 

Burma: Cushing Memorial, Rangoon, 35; Boys’ 
School, Moulmein, 152; Burman Association, 
153; Vinton Memorial, Rangoon, 154; Arch of 
Honor, 155; Cheepo Buddhas, Pega, 155; Sule 
Pagoda, 156; Repairing a Pagoda, 156; Dormi- 
tory, Myingyan, 157; Dalhousie Park, 157; 
Karen Girls, 159; Mission School, Moulmein, 
159; Jungle Chapel, 159; Missionary’s Outfit 
for Field Tour, 594; American Road Wagon, 
496; Shan Ox-Carts, 497; Palace of a Shan 
Sawbwa, 521; Karen Evangelist, 647; Chris- 
tian Endeavor Choir, 648; Sgaw Karen Pas- 
tors, 649; Children’s Choir, 650; Toungoo 
— Sule Pagoda, Rangoon, 805; Water- 
pots, 


California: Laying Cornerstone, First Church, 
San Francisco, 63; Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, 288; First Church, San Francisco, 336; 
Bible Class, Palm Springs, 347; Outdoor Life, 
Palm Springs, 348; Sunday School at Re- 
dondo Beach, 350; Laymen’s Supper, San 
Francisco, 352; Chapel at Thermal, 369; School 
House, Tumeculi, 612; Watts Church, 658; 
Colored Chapel, Los Angeles, 659; Moneta Ave- 
nue Mission, Los Angeles, 659; Rose Hill 
(where work began), 660; view of, 658; meet- 
ing house, 660; Sunday School, 660. 

Cambridge, Minn.: Church, 643; Conference 
Views, 641, 642, 643, 644. 

Carey, William: Memorial Tablet, Kettering, 618. 

Chaney, Mrs. C. E., 427. 

Chapel Cars: Emmanuel, 37; Herald of Hope 
(with group), 257; Glad Tidings (children’s 
meeting), 278; Good Will (with Mrs. Bark- 
man), 541; Messenger of Peace, 583. 

Chicago: Panorama of University, 322; Gym- 
nasium, 351, 382, 383; Summer Convocation at 
University, 374; Group of University Buildings, 
381; Campus View, 385; Panorama, 386; Uni- 
versity Section in 1888, 347; Harper Library, 
888; Post Office, 389; State Street, 390; Dear- 
born Street, 391; Lake Front, 395; Chicago 
in 1832, 409; State Street in 1833, 410; in 
1910, 411; Panoramic View, 414-415; Mission- 
ary Exhibits at Anniversaries, 413, 421, 422, 
467, 

China: Gateway, Ming Tombs, 102; Street Group, 
Peking, 103; Colossal Figures, Ming Tombs, 
107; Street in Chentu, 224; Wang Hwai Chin 
and family, 225; South China Baptist Assem- 
bly, 404; Boys in Kiating School, 458; Mend- 
ing China, 472; Lai-phu-sua Market, 473; 
Hospital at Hanyang, 482; Native Gods, 627- 
632; Chinese Kitchen, 788; Library, 789. 

Church Edifice Work, 92-97. 

Cleveland: Hungarian Sunday School, 344. 

Colorado: Bringing Water to Austin (with Mr. 
Barkman), 582, 

Congo: Children’s Meeting, 116; Native House, 
117; Clinic Under Trees, 118; Prince Albert 
and Party, 255; Rev. G. W. Stahlbrand Bap- 
tizing, 407; Commission and Conference Group, 
655; School, Sona Bata, 694; Map, 696; Mr. 
Moon’s Bungalow, 696; School, Tshumbiri, 
698; Chapel, 699; Mr. Billington’s House, 699; 
Steamer Henry Reed, 700; Vinda’s House, 
Ikoko, 701; Mr. Moody’s Home, 702; Orphans, 
Sona Bata, 703; Cataract Region, 706; School- 
boys, Banza Manteke, 707; Church, 707; View 
of Matadi, 708; Evangelical Training Class, 
709; Rev. J. O. Gotass and Vinda, 710. 

Crozer, Samuel, 52. 

Cuba: Guantanamo Cockpit, 24; Church, 25; 
View of Camaguey, 522; Church, 524. 


Davison, W. A., 280. 
Douglas, H. M., 657. 


Edinburgh: See Scotland. 
French: A Picnic Group, 607. 
202. 


Fuller, Miss C. E., 
Fuller, T. O., and wife, 444, 


Giles, Miss H. E., 47. 
Geneva Conference, Golf Links, 478. 


Germany: Baptism, Chemnitz, 264. 

Gospel Wagon: 14, 463. 

Gotass, J. O., 710. 

Grape Creek: R. R. Station, 111, 114; Strange 
Little Faces, 111; Sunday School, 112; Bap- 
tism, 113; Nucleus of Christian Community, 
114, 


Haggard, F. P., 50, 

Haskell, E. H., 51. 

Hermiston, E. R., 37. 

Hickey, James, 233. 

Hicks, L. E., 786. 

Howell, A. B., 22. 

Hungarian Sunday School, Homestead, Pa., 678. 
Hughes, C, E., 

Hunt, E. W., 392. 


Idaho: Church at Jerome, 38; Twin Falls, 456. 

India: Burning Ghat, Benares, 70; Temple, Ma- 
dura, 100; Gate of Victory, 103; Memorial of 
Kutab-Minar, 104; Akbar’s City, 105; Have- 
lock Monument, 106; Palace Gate, Jaipur, 106; 
Mission Conference, Ongole, 363; Reception to 
Dr. Downie, Nellore, 453; Temple of Jagat- 
Singh, 488. 

Italians: Group of Students, Training School, 
599; Convention Group, 610; Members of Scott- 
dale Mission, 646. 


Japan: Street, Yokohama, 16; Theological Sem- 
inary, 17; Prince Ito’s Funeral, 19; Inland Sea, 
views, 250; Students, Waseda University, 361; 
Students, Duncan Academy, 405; Inland Sea, 
Moonlight View, 439; Baptism, 440; Fukuin 
Maru, Views, 441, 442; Pastor Kobayashi and 
Teachers, 459; Union Sunday School Rally, 
460-461; Public Bath, Arima, 590; Japanese 
Way of Making Gift, 668; Temple of Iyemit- 
su, 669. 

Japanese Mission, Tacoma, 613. 

Jews, The: Jewish Quarter, New York, 316; Jew- 
ish Wedding, 576; Synagogue interior, 577; 
Typical Ghetto Citizen, 578; Rabbis Training 
Boys, 579. 

Jordan, J. A. (with wagon), 41, 486. 

Judson, Adoniram, 152. 

Judson, H. P., 50, 384. 

Judson, Mrs, Sarah B.: Monument, 451. 


Kettering, England: Carey Memorial Tablet, 618. 
Kingsburg, C. L., 188. 
Korea: Imperial Palace, Seoul, 107. 


Lake Mohonk House, 793. 

Laymen’s Movement: Convention, Washington, 
84; Secretary J. C. White, 85; Laymen’s Sup- 
per, San Francisco, 352. 

Liberia: Commission Groups, Opposite page 1; 
Bar at Krootown, 9; Commission Headquar- 
ters, 9; Band Serenading Commission, 10; Res- 
idence Street, Monrovia, 10; Lott Carey’s 
Church, 11, and Grave, 11; U. S. Consulate, 
Monrovia, 12; Methodist College, 12; Officials, 
12; Guard, 138; Carriage, 13; Almost Like 
White Folks, 13; War Canoe, 13. 

Lodsin, M., 485. 


M’Kee, C, H. (on the road), 369. 

Maine: Old Town Views, 711, 712, 713, 716; 
Church at Passadumkeag, 714; Life of Log- 
gers, Penobscot River, 715. 

Manchuria: Technical School, Ryojun, 639. 

Massey, E., 819. . 

Maxwell, J. A., 428. 

Mexico: Mt. Popocatapetl, 216; Natives in 
Serape, 227; Cathedral at Mexico, 227; Bull 
Fight, 228-9; Castle, Chapultepec, 230; Cock 
Fight, 231; James Hickey, 233; Cakestand in 
Plaza, 234; Vender of Earthenware, 235; Pan- 
orama, Puebla, 240-1; Cemetery, 242; Girls’ 
Art Class, 243; Sunday School, Puebla, 244; 
Monument, 245; Mexican Evangelista (public 
letter writer), 500; Water Cart, 501; Cathe- 
dral Towers, 762; Cortez and His Conquista- 
dores, 762; Historical Parade, 763, 764; New 
Y. M. C. A, Building, 764; Baptist Church, 
Mexico City, 765; Pastor Brown and family, 
765; Supt. Brewer and family, 765; ‘Viva 
Mexico,” 765; Rurales, Guadaloupe, 766; Pas- 
tor Barocio and family, 766; Our Day School, 
Mexico City, 767; Mexican Baptist Convention, 
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768; On the Way, Oaxaca, 769; Baptistry, 
Oaxaca, 769; Hall of Monoliths, 770; Hall of 
Mosaics, 770; Mrs. Lester, 771; Day School at 
Puebla, 771; Mr. Troyer and Workers, Puebla, 
772; Mr. Westrup and family; 772; Pastor 
Barro and family, 772; Pastor Valdez and 
family, 772; Church, Aguascalientes, 773; 
Pastor Castillo and family, 773; Church, San 
Luis Potosi, 773; Deputation on Way to 
Wrecked Meeting House, 774; Wrecked Meet- 
ing House, Soledad, 774; Members of Sole- 
dad Mission, 775; Baptistry at Monterey, 775; 
Students, Theological School, Monterey, 776; 
From the Car Window, 777; Dr. Barnes’ 
Snapshot, 777; Mission, San Luis Potosi, 778; 
Poor Section, San Luis Potosi, 779; Church, 
Monterey, 780; Day School, Monterey, 781; Dr. 
and Mrs. Conwell, 782; Church, Montemarelos, 
782; Bruce Kinney and Driver, 782; Pastor 
and Mrs. Morton, 783; Residence, Tampico, 
783; Basket Peddlers, 783. 

Minnesota: Mizpah, 183; ‘‘The Beanery,” 184; 
Lumber Mill, 185; Midnight, Frazee Mill, 187; 
Cambridge Church, 643; Conference Views, 
641-643; Cokato Church, 644. 

Missionaries, New (group), 686; Departing for 
China, 816. 

Missionaries: Departure of, 728-730. 

Montana: Missoula, 468. 

Moore,. J. M., 

Morehouse, H. L., 51. 

Moseley, H. R., 523. 

Mott, J. R., 638. 

Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Wellwood, 349. 


Natal: Opening Church at Kearsney, 452. 
Negroes: College Neighbors, various views, 165- 
172; Howe Institute, various views, 444-448. 
~~, Mexico: Miss M’Lean (Mesa Landscape), 

135. 


New York: Vacation School, 305; Jewish Quar- 
ter, 316; Penny Savings Bank, 319; Flower 
Day, Vacation School, 320; Settlement Read- 
ing Room, 321; Salute to Flag, 324; Outdoor 
Italian Services, 324, 326; Foreign Children 
in Costume, 327; Foreign Workers, 328; Kin- 
dergarten Gymnastics, 329; Religious Affilia- 
tions (diagram), 330; Slovak Service, 332; Set- 
tlement Library, 333; ‘‘Maggie and Tony,”’ 
335; Girls’ Club, 341; Cooking School, 342. 

Nuveen, Mrs. John, 179. 


Ohio: Mission School, Zanesville, 138; Dedication 
of Gospel Wagon, 824. 
Ostapuk, Stephen, 485. 


Petzold, W. A., and family, 509. 

Philippines: Mission Compound, Capiz, 26; Hos- 
pital, 26; River Front, 27; Rizal Parade, Jaro, 
28; Wood Carrier, 29; Washerwomen, 30; Cap- 
tain Juan Areneta, 251; Mr. Russell on ‘Sun- 
rise,’’ 252; Bell Tower, Bacolod, 253; Hospital, 
Tloilo, 254, 573; Company of Lolos, 268; Lolo 
Headman and People, 269; Deaconess’ Home, 


296; Church Officers, Barrio Burgos, 297; 
School Boys, Iloilo, 298; Senor Seson and fam- 
ily, 299; Negritos, Janiway, 300; School House, 
Rizal, 301; Railway Train, 301; Bible Class, 
Industrial School, 406; Baptist Association, 
512; Dr. Hall and Nurses, Iloilo, 514; Stu- 
dents, Jaro School, 514. 

Porto Rico: Church, Coamo, 78; Don Reyes and 
family, 79; Boys of Coamo School, 79; Girls 
and Teachers, 80; S. S. Class, 80; House, Los 
Llanos, 81; Country Home, 81; Catholic 
Church, Coamo, 82; Coffee Drying, 82; Josue 
Diaz and family, 83; Arenas Chapel, 160; 
Home in Country, 585; Street Scene, 586; Mrs. 
— Travelling, 586; Mrs. Duggan’s Schol- 
ars, 587. 


Rangiah, John, and wife, 189. 
Rasmussen, E. H., 188. 

Risinger, W. E., 641. 

Rowland, A. yi 52, 

Russia: Baptist Church, Lodz, 261. 
Russell, J. F., 252. 


Sale, George, 14. 

Sale Hall, Atlanta, 820. 

Sallade, Jacob, 366. 

Saratoga, views, 358, 359. 

Scotland: Edinburgh: Assembly Hall, 248; Synod 
Hall, interior, 249; American Baptist Delega- 
tion, 504; American Delegates, 546; Edinburgh 
from Colton Hill, 555; St. Giles Cathedral, 556, 
557; Assembly Hall from Princes’ Street, 558; 
The Castle, 559; Conference in Session, 562, 
563; «rinces’ Street, 565; John Knox’s House, 
568, 069; John Knox, 571; Baptist Foreign 
Delegates, 573; A Baptist Group, 662, 

Seymour, R. G., 52, 350. 

Shrine of Freedom, The, 432. 

Silver Bay: Baptist Delegation, 597. 

Smiley, A. K., 792. 

Smith, D. A. W., 154. 

Smith, ‘‘Uncle Boston,’’ 350. 

Stephenson, Thos., 818. 

Strong, Josiah, 318. 

“Sweet Spring Woods,” 112. 


Vermont: Gospel Wagon, 280. 


Warburton, S. R., 46. 

Warner, G., 188, 

Watt, G. H., 280. 

West Virginia: Men’s Class and Mission, Mounds- 
ville, 206. 

White, C. L., 51. 

Woodward, S. W., 50. 

Wyoming: Melon Patch, 467; T. H. Baxter and 
wagon, 723; Colporter Wagons at Convention, 
724; Winter Sheep Herding, 725; Dr. Seymour 
Entering Jackson’s Hole, 796; Sec. Jacobs, 
797; Canyon Road House, 797; Band of Elk, 
798; Camp, Jackson’s Hole, 798; Teton Moun- 
tains, 799; Two Mormon Girls, 799; Colporter’s 
Camp, 800. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Adams, A. §S., 518. 
Adams, J. H., 575. 
Armstrong, W. F., 152. 


Barnes, L. C., 39, 115, 162, 454. 
Bartoli, Giorgio, 302. 

Batten, S. Z., 644, 731. 
Bawden, S. D., 266. 

Bickel, L. W., 439. 

Bowers, A. C., 49. 

Bowler, W. B., 177, 748. 
Brewer, G. H., 31, 499, 580, 635. 
Bridgman, H. A., 503. 

Briggs, C. W., 296, 512. 
Brooks, C. A., 343. 

Bruce, J. M., 366. 

Bryant, M. S., 741. 
Burlingame, G. E.; 336. 
Bushell, W., 744. 


Calley, Walter, 248. 


Case, C. D.. 38 
Chaney, C. E. , 521, 805. 
Clark, F. E., 158. 
Coe, HL By, 372. 

Cook, C. A., 636. 
Crandall, L. A., 726, 
Crawn, J. W., 133. 


Davis, B. A., 711. 

Dearing, J. li 15, 353, 661. 
Delagneau, S. C., 607. 
Detweiler, C. S., 82, 536. 
Douglas, H. M.. 656. 
Downie, David, 451, 452. 
Duggan, Janie P., 585. 
Dutton, E, H., 479. 


Elmore, W. T., 784. 


Farnham, E. P., 479. 
Finwall, C. W., 675. 
Firth, John, 315. 
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Fisher, R. H., 503. 


Frederickson, M. and P., 701. 


Fuller, T. O., 444, 


Gale, T. R., 581. 

Geil, J. E., 703. 
Gifford, O. P., 39. 
Gilmore, David, 469. 
Gleiss, H. C., 3 2. 
Goodchild, Fr. M., 462. 
Groesbeck, A. F., 472. 
Grose, H. B., 226, 555, 792. 
Hagen, T. H., 367. 
Haggard, F. P., 173. 
Hall, E. G. and W. A., 704. 
Hank, Arthur, 206. 
Hartsock, S. W., 700. 
Hedeen, John, 367. 
Henderson, A. H., 495. 
Hermiston, E. R., 37. 
Hicks, L. E., 34. 786. 
Hobart, A. S., 262. 
Hobbs, E. A., 207. 
Howell, A. B., 22. 
Hulburt, D. W., 809. 
Humpstone, John, 101. 


Jackman, L. W. B., 309. 
Jones, E, H., 588. 

Judson, E. F., 749, 

Limes, J. L., 346, 612, 658 
Longwell, R. B., 175. 


M’Courtney, T. F., 205. 
Maclean, Archibald, 505. 
Mabie, C. L., 116 
Mangano, A., 607. 
Mathews, Shailer, 321. 
Maxfield, C. L., 515. 
Meserve, C. F., 133. 
Moon, §S. E., 698, 706. 
Morehouse, H. L., : 
Moseley, H. R., 537. 


MISSIONS 


Peters, F. J., 522. 
Petzoldt, W. A., 508. 
Phelps, G. L., 608. 
Pratt, H. W., 593. 
Proper, D. D., 42, 652. 


Rangiah, 661. 


Risinger, W. E., 183, 520, 641, 
26. 


Robins, J. oy 

Rogers, L. , 791. 
Rudd, A. B. "160, 591. 
Russell, J. F., 251. 


Sale, George, 9, 48, 165, 535, 633. 


Sallade, Jacob, 428. 
Schuyler, F. M., 179. 

Sears, C. H., 326. 

Seymour, R. G., 61, 722, 796. 
Smith, H. W., 342. 

Sparks, Katherine, 256. 
Sparks, W. J., 111. 
Stackhouse, W. T., 801. 
Stock, Eugene, 502. 

Strong, Josiah, 317. 


Taft, William H., 77. 
Thayer, L. I., 108. 
Thomas, R. C., 253, 790. 
Timpany, J. S., 

Tong Sing En, oo2. 
Trevino, Alejandro, 609. 
Troyer, L. E., 

Tuttle, A. J., 311. 
Vinton, S. W., 647. 
Vodra, H. W., 78, 516. 


Wang Hwai Chin, 224. 
Warburton, S. R., 109, 200. 
West, R. M., 341, 

White, C. L., 717. 

White, J. C., 85. 
Willmarth, J. W., 48. 
Withers, A. B., 209. 
Wooddy, C. A., 466. 
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MISSIONS 


Financial Statements of the Societies 











American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Financial Statement for seven months, ending October 31st, 1910 


Balance 
Source of Income Budget for Receipts for _ required by 
1910-1911 Seven Months Mar, 31, 1911 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools (apportioned to churches)............ $563,455 $85,920.49 $477,534.51 
TMGIVIGGAIS (CORMLNNGCOED 66 ccccccwccecvécesecwuuae 175,000 23,296.63 152,703.37 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, specific 
wifte, Cte. (CemtlmaleG) <6 ccic.ccc cc etsawaccanesic 194,527 97,798.39 96,728.61 


Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
Gonventiany <6. 50 ouengee nace tay soa seanes $932,982 $£07,015.51 $726,966.49 


Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year 
First seven months of Financial Year 


Source of Income 1909 1910 Increase Decrease 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
SEMIN) 6.5 nes cccene wes wewswadaseeadasemadaaes *$83,536.46 $85,920.49 $25,680.66 = .cccce 
SHGIIIES Civ awecgcndesesetct eee wahaecne Gaces 23,296.63 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, specific 
STEM CROs os oo coc ec cce cclvecdeedanenerwesaads 80,244.54 97,798.39 SERGE. Ssewas 





$163,781.00 $207,015.51 S45 795) caeeen 

*Previous to 1910 the receipts from individuals were not reported separately from those from 

churches, young people’s societies and Sunday schools. A small amount of specific gifts is also 
included in this figure. 








The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Financial Statement for seven months, ending October 31st, 1910 


Balance 
Source of Income Budget for Receipts for required by 
1910-1911 Seven Months Mar, 31, 1911 
Churches, Sunday Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties (apportioned to churches)............ $382.276.42 $56,566.54 $325,709.88 
Tndividuale COstIMaIGE)  « cccccccadeccecanececaees 125,000.00 3,021.62 121,978.38 
Legacies, Annuity Bonds, income of Bonds, etc. 
CGMGRINNOO) ac csc co eer etecacnnnesceceae anaes 158,792.00 104,954.73 53,837.27 





Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
COMUGNEIINE «6 6cccsseusravessssueeeeeke a AE $666,068.42 $164,542.89 $501,525.53 


Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year 
First seven months of Financial Year 





Source of Income 1909 1910 Increase Decrease 
Churches, Sunday Schools and Young People’s So- 

CAL seca eakcscapictevccdensradseenenuenes $51,960.90 $56,566.54 $4,005.64 _ sidesce 
DUCIMIGMMIE cao oon cade eueandcnse ne etenwuaues 5,958.37 Cy 1k ae $2,936.75 
Legacies, Annuity Bonds, Income, etc............ 71,353.29 101,818.19 SO4G490 8 = stave 

$129,272.56 $161,406.35 $35,070.54 $2,936.75 








American Baptist Publication Society 


Financial Statement for seven months, ending October 31st, 1910 


Balance 
Source of Income Budget for Receipts for required by 
1910-1911 Seven Months Mar, 31, 1911 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools (apportioned to churches)...........- $104,189 ~~ $46,096.76 $58,092.24 
Individuals: (Estimated) ..< cdcccccescecsesccces 10,000 4,403.95 5,596.05 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds (esti- 
THRECO gave ceccnsecnsteewecawncececande cues 51,404 22,199.06 29,204.94 


Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
SCOMEONEIONE icc nr cclnscdeet co demcveuncesaneace $165,593 $72,699.77 $92,893.23 


Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year 
First seven months of Financial Year 


Source of Income 1909 1910 Increase Decrease 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
EN PPR rere rer reer er ee $41,720.26 $46,096.76 eC) Pre 
WI og acc cas cocasaducs cos ca sieamameesed 2,190.50 4,403.95 Bo} |. Serre 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, spe- 
CEO nee. CUES. 5 choice deicadocsemenesncauneses 20,658.35 22,199.06 ps ere re 





$72,699.77 S$SIZ0GG skis was 








$64,569.11 








on aan 





Che Sunday School Gines 


For Nineteen Eleven 





Editorials on life and character, searching and 
quickening with the vivid reality of experience 
behind them. 


Notes on Open Letters, in which the Editor an- 
swers with keen insight the questions of read- 
ers on Bible meanings, and problems of work 
and thought and service. 


Lesson ‘‘ Side Lights,’’ authoritative articles on 
many phases of the Bible material, from the 
foremost and soundest scholarship of two 
continents. 


Pages of Methods made up of brief paragraphs 
and longer articles, telling of effective plans 
that workers in the Sunday-school have tried 
in all departments. 


The Lesson Pilot is Cartes GALLAUDET TruM- 
BULL’s always varied and intensely practical 
study of how to start and how to conduct the 
lesson, using the lesson-helps in the paper as an 
aid. 


The Lesson’s Bible miatomery by PrRoFgssor 
WixuIs J. BEECHER gives the biographical facts 
and setting, with a compact, illuminating com- 
ment on the difficult words or passages, invalu- 
able to the careful teacher. 


The Lesson Exposition is a richly inspirational 
article by the Rev. G. A. Jounston Ross, for- 
merly of Cambridge, England, now of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson Lights, by Dr. Georce M. 
Mackig, M.A., of Beyrout, Syria, bring to 
bear upon each lesson the significance of Ori- 
ental customs and standpoints. 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning by Deta- 
vAN L. Prerson of The Missionary Review 
of the World, furnishes the teacher with illus- 
trative comment on the missionary aspects of 
the lesson. 


The Busy Men’s Corner conducted by WILLIAM 
H. RipGway, a Pennsylvania iron-master, is 
crowded with quaint and snappy utterances 
and virile spirituality. 


The Itlustration Round Table is made up ofa 
few of the very choicest of the hundreds and 
thousands of illustrative incidents furnished by 
the readers themselves. 





What It Offers Bible Teachers and Students 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes is a novel guide to 
the geography of the lesson, by means of de- 
scriptive paragraphs, a map of unusual design, 
and suggested Underwood Stereoscopic views. 


From the Platform, for superintendents, gives a 
brief opening prayer, and out-of-the-ordinary 
blackboard hints by an experienced superin- 
tendent,—Pui.tip E. Howarp. 


The Primary Teacher receives abundant help 
each week from Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, 
the International Elementary Superintendent, 
who teaches the lesson in print, with many 
hints to the teacher, 

My Class of Girls is an account each week of the 
actual teaching of a class of typical girls, who 
take up the lesson weeks in advance so that 
their teacher, HELEN GILL Lovett, an expert 
normal school leader, can report the results of 
the work in time for your use with your class. 


My Class of Boys. including ‘‘ One New Plan 
. Every Week,” wi!l be taught on the same plan 
by Amos R. WELLS, whose rare ingenuity in 
methods of teaching kas been developed in 
thirty years’ experience as teacher and writer. 


The Adult Bible Class is actually taught in 
advance by PresipENT F. K. SANDERS, in 
Charles M. Sheldon’s Topeka Church, and the 
plan of teaching passed on each week to the 
‘Times readers. 

Ask Marion Lawrance your difficult question 
about your Sunday-school work. He answers 
such questions in his now famous Question Box. 
The Secretary of the International Sunday 
School Association ought to know. He has 
had unique experience. 

Other Question Departments appearing from 
time to time offer you opportunity to ask Mrs. 
STEBBINS about the Home Department; Mr. 
Du Bors about Parents’ Problems; W. C. 
PEARCE about the Adult Bible Class; Mrs. 
J. W. Barnes, the Primary and Junior; and 
your questions on Temperance teaching are 
answered as well. 

The Young People’s Prayer-Meeting, a very 
helpful article for leaders and members ot 
Young People’s Societies, prepared by Mr. 
Rosert E. Speer, who is influencing so many 
thousands by his addresses and writings. 











The Sunday School Times is published weekly at $1.00 a year. In clubs of five or more, 


to separate addresses, 75 cents each a 
year. One FREE copy is given withevery 
ten paid for in a club. Ask for enough 
free specimen copies to supply all the 
teachers and officers in your school; and 
e our offers for securing new subscribers. - & 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Subscription Manager, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Watchman 


(Pounded in 1819) 
A Weekly Baptist Magazine 


The Watchman devotes special attention 
to publishing articles of inspirational and 
permanent value, to adequate accounts 
of evangelistic movements, and to discus- 
sion of the live social questions of the day. 


A Journal of Human Interest 


Each number contains one article of the 
quality of those usually found in monthly 
or quarterly reviews. So that the readers 
of The Watchman, in addition to a weekly 
Baptist newspaper and religious journal, 
obtain more articles of a high character 
than would be found in a 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY REVIBW 








Price, $2.50 a Year 
Address: 
THE WATCHMAN 


Tremont Temple 
BOSTON, MASS. 





*““CAREY-BROWN 


Preacher-Citizen’’ 


A serial story describing a 
fight for temperance and 
good government in a most 
realistic manner, will soon 
appear in 


Che Standard 


Send 25 cents for special three- 
months’ trial subscription and 
read this intensely interesting 
story. It alone is worth the 
yearly subscription price of 
THE STANDARD. 


Sample copy on request 


Goodman & Dickerson Co. 
700 East Fortieth St., Chicago 


THE STANDARD will keep"you-in touch with Baptist — 
progress the world over 











1823 Specimen copy free 1908 


The Examiner 
The Leading Baptist Newspaper 


Bulwark of Baptist Faith 


A Chronicler of Baptist News 
Leader of Baptist Thought 


It holds the front rank of religious 
publications. 


Not only a weekly Baptist news- 
paper, but a Baptist magazine. 


Prints the Baptist news, the best 
articles, stories and book reviews. 


Editors fry O. CONANT, LL.D. 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





The Examiner Co., 38 Park Row, New York 
92 











The Journal and Messenger 


The Best Baptist Family Newspaper 
True to the Bible 


True to the Principles of The Baptist 
Denomination 








True to the Cause of Missions at 
Home and Abroad 


Reflecting the Best Thought of the 
Wisest and Best Men 
Discussing Questions of National and 
World Interest 
From a Religious and Christian Point of 
View a Paper for Fathers, Mothers 
and Children and the 
Young People 


GEORGE W. LASHER, D.D., LL.D. ; Editors 
GROVER P. OSBORNE, LL.D. 
422 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sample Copies Free Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year 
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OUR BAPTIST SCHOOLS 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTION 


Founded in 1825. Eight Teachers 
THOROUGH COURSES, ELECTIVES, GRADUATH WORK, 
DEGREES OFFERED. EXPENSES WITHIN ABILITY OF ALL. 
The Gordon School, Boston, a Training School for Christian Workers. 
is conducted by the Newton Seminary 
For information address GEORGE E. HORR 
President, Newton Centre, Mass. 


THE CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CURRICULUM. $ adapted to any form of pastoral service. 

FACULTY of eleven professors and instructors; special lecturers. 

BUILDINGS commodious; neatly furnished students’ apartments; 
campus large and attractive. 

| LIBRARY UNSURPASSED in administration and facilities for in- 
vestigation, 

; COLLEGE GRADUATES may elect work in University of Pennsyl- 
vania with view to degrees of A. M. and Ph. D. 

| DIPLOMAS awarded to competent students in either three or four 
years, according to degree of preparation in English. 

SCHOLARSHIPS for students of merit. Tuition and room-rent free. 
Catalog on application. Address correspondence to 

MILTON G. EVANS, President, Chester, Penna, 


Rochester Theological Seminary 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D.D., LL.D., President 
Nine Professors. Eight Departments. 


Old Testament, New Testament, English Bible, Church 
History, Theology, Christian Ethics, Homiletics, Elocution. 
Address correspondence to 


J W. A. STEWART. Dean. 


THE KANSAS CITY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


. Three Courses: REGULAR, GREEK, ENGLISH 


Location in Metropolis of Middle West gives accessibility, opportunity 
for supply, observation best church work, sociological problems. Faculty 
able, progressive, practical and intelligently conservative. 

Attendance from every part of the country. 

Address President P. W. CRANNELL, D.D., Kansas City, Kansas. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Founded 1819 


















































Magnificent equipment, large endowment, moderate expenses. 
Famous for eighty-seven years because of her high scholastic 
standards and the moral tone essential to the best culture. Address 


Registrar Vincent B. Fisk, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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DENISON UNIVERSITY 


At Granville the Beautiful. Seventy-five years old. 
Nearly 600 students. Faculty of 45. Sixteen Buildings. 
An ideal college with strong curriculum and equal ad- 
vantages for young men and young women. Classics, 
Science, Engineering, Music, Art. Admirable influences. 
Granville chosen as site of the New Missionary Home. 
Send for catalogue and information to the President, 


DR. EMORY W. HUNT, Granville, Ohio. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


JOHN HOWARD HARRIS, President 


COLLEGE: with courses in Arts, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, 
Science, Chemistry, Biology and Civil and Dlectrical Bngineer- 
ing. ACADEMY: for young men and boys. INSTITUTS: for 
young women. SCHOOL OF MUSIC: for both sexes. Healthy 
surroundings, pure mountain water. 


For catalogue address JOSEPH M. WOLFS, Registrar, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
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OUR BAPTIST SCHOOLS 
SHURTLEFF. COLLEGE 


The Pioneer College of the Great West. Founded in 1827. 
Ideally Located on the Heights above the Mississippi River, in a 
Place Splendidly Endowed by Nature. Has an Able and Faithful 
Faculty of Specialists, and a Long Record for Honest and High 
Grade Work. Ask for Catalogue and Information. Address 





DR. J. D. 8. RIGGS, President, Box M, Upper Alton, Il. 











GRAND ISLAND COLLEGE 


Offers College, Academic and Music Courses 
Holds Rhodes’ Scholarship for Nebraska. 
Is empowered to grant professional certificates to 
teach. For further information, address 


President GEORGE SUTHERLAND, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 














SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 
SIOUX FALLS, SU. DAK. 


The only Baptist College in the two Dakotas. 

Located in the heart of our Home Mission territory it is 
already becoming a great evangelistic agency for good. 

Excellent teachers are now employed and tae highest 
courses of instruction are here offered. 

Another new building is now needed to meet the demands 
of this growing school. 

All communications may be addressed to 


EDWARD F. JORDEN, Ph.D., D.D., Pres 











KALAMAZOO GOLLEGE, "st? 


Located “in a beautiful, growing city. Strong faculty, good 
equipment, helpful Christian influence, moderate expense. 
Several valuable scholarships, many opportunities for self- 
help. Fourteen States and Countries represented among the 
students. Alumni secure excellent positions. 


Send for catalogue giving full information 
A. GAYLORD SLOCUM. LL.D., President. 








THE GORDON SCHOOL BAPTIST for Christian Workers 


BOSTON, MASS. INSTITUTE 
The Gordon Bible and Missionary Training 762 SOUTH TENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
School, consolidated with the Newton Theologi- Thorough instruction for young women desir- 
cal Institution, but located in Boston, begs a ing preparation for Home and Foreign Mission 
two years’ course of well-adapted train wd for Fields, Rescue, Evangelistic, or Sunday School 
Christian work. Twelve ge og yes Work, Pastor’s Assistant, etc. Course arranged 
tuition free; Fall term opens Oct. » Apply to especially for College Women. School of Prac- 
REV. N. R. WOOD tice in connection with the Institute. Send for 
i Catalogue. LOUISE CLARK, B.S., Dean. 


Clarendon St. Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. 











Pulpit Robes “Church Plans and Designs” 


— — Gowns A BOOKLET, SENT FOR 2c. STAMP 
walnint Calor 

for Clergymen. Suits from a MORRISON H. VAIL, A. I. A. 
Embroidered Hangings and Bookmarks CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Cox Sons & Vining 


262 Fourth Avenue, New York Give name of church DIXON, ILLINOIS 
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Corn 


Sent to You 
for a Year’s 
Free Trial 


Sold Under Bond To Please 


Buy no Piano or organ except on a year’s approval before you 


Buy As Low As Any Dealer 
Choose Your Own Terms 


agree to keep it Make 
the make prove his 
instrument. Then 
you will know whe- 
ther it will please you, 
whether it 1s all the 
sellerclaimed. All 
Cornish instruments 
are sold upon one 
year’s free trial 
before you need make 
up your mind to keep 
the instrument That 
is why Cornish In- 
struments never dis- 
appoint They arethe 
only high grade in- 


» struments sold on 


this plan. 


By the Cornish Plan we placein your home § 


on triai, a piano or organ under iron-clad 
bond to please you for twenty-five years, 
freight paid if you wish, at bed rock fac- 
tory price, as low as any dealer could 
buy, give you one year to test the instru- 
ment, let you pay for it, if you wish to 
keep it, on terms of your own choice. 


Send today for the Cornish Book% 
which explains all and shows the choicest of our 50 
(atest styles You need this book no matter when 
you buy, send for it at once and mention which 
you are interested in---piano or organ 


Cornish Co. Nsineo.*. 1. Se 


THE FAMOUS ayo 


Lamp 


SK US HOW WE 
Give This Chair 


and 1500 other nice things for the home 
free with orders for our Guaranteed Gay 
Groceries—Tea, Coffee, Soaps, Extracts @ il 
—nearly everything you use every day. (A a 


——— 


OUR FACTORY-TO-FAMILY PLAN (\Qauum 
cuts out dealer’s profits—you get the V\iGieans 
benefit in handsome premiums—gro- 4 
ceries cost no more, often less. Postal ¥) a7 
brings 100-page catalogue showing all Sf-—<g 
premiums and products, Write for it™ 
today and see how you can save a lot of money. 


CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. A 837 Chicago- 


RICHMOND Scientific 


e 

Satisfactory 
Endorsed as “the simplest, most scientific and satis- 
factory system of church fi.ance’’ by the 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


and leading Christian workers of all denominations, 


(Richmond, Va.) 
“The weekly offering to missions actually increases 
the offerings to current expenses.’’ So says the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Movement; such is the experi- 
ence of thousands of churches. Samples and an inter- 
esting and stimulating descriptive booklet free on 
request, (We employ no solicitors.) 


DUPLEX— RICHMOND, VA. 


The Rayo Lamp is a high-grade lamp, 
sold at a low price. 

It gives the white, soft, mellow, diffused light, which is 
easiest on the eye; and you can use your eyes for hours 
under Rayo light without eye strain, because there is no 


flicker. 


shade or chimney. 


Dealers Everywhere. 


The Rayo Lamp may be lighted without removing 


You may pay $5, $10, or $20 for lamps 
other than the Rayo and get more costly decorations, but you 
cannot get a better light than the low-priced Rayo gives. 


If not at yours, write to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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GREAT-POWERFUL-MIGHTY! 


NO MORE SWEEPING, DUSTING, NOR HOUSE CLEANING 


CLEANS CARPETS, RUGS, MATTINGS, ETC., ON FLOOR 


NEW HOME VACUUM CLEANER tic worx 


Tremendous suction carries dust, dirt and germs from carpets, rugs, mattings into Cleaner. 
No machinery — electricity or motors. Simple — strong —durable. Housekeepers 
Delighted. Nothing like it sold in stores. Costs $8.50. A God-send to women. 


$50 to $250 A Week to Agents fix, wouen mate ctor to secure Agen 
















































ever invented for the home.” Mrs. M. V. Buckingham, 

Nebr., ‘*Home Vacuum Cleaner certainly takes fine dirt 

out of carpets.” And so they run. Letters of praise 
and thanks from hundreds all over the country. 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $8.50 
Not Sold in Stores 


Adapted to every home—rich or poor—city, village or 
country. Well and durably made. Should last a life- 
time. Astonishes everybody. Customers all praise 
it. Don’t delay—don’t hesitate—don’t wait for others— 
don’t wonder if it’s true. It is true—every word—- 
couldn’t be exaggerated—words can’t describe it. Stop 
short! Put drudgery behind you—leisure and health 
before. $8.50 will do it all—$8.50 brings relief from hard 
work—brings time to enjoy yourself—to visit friends— 
to read, shop, ete. Send in your order at once—why 
not ? You are paying out its price right now, Paying 

it many times over in the hard labor of your daily 
sweeping and dusting which the New Home makes 

unnecessary. Paying it in your twicea year house- 
cleaning alone. Paying it again and again in 

the damage which dust does to your carpets, 
your furniture, your draperies and yourself. 

Order one for your own use now—You’re 
paying for it anyway. 


Men—Women—Make 
Money Fast 


$50 to $100 week. This 
wonderful cleaner takes 
women by storm. They 
cannot resist. W. B. Mor- 
gan, Pa., “Send 60 cleaners 
at once. Sold 32 so far 
this week, making 75 in 9 
days.”” C. E. Goff, Mo., 
** Sold 5 Vacuum Clean- 
ers last Saturday—my first 


This new—startling—unexpected invention is the cham- 
ion of overworked womanhood. No more back-= 
reaking sweeping days. They’ve gone forever. 

Disturbance and upheaval of housecleaning 

time unnecessary. Tremendous, irresistible air 

suction draws dust, dirt, grit and germs from 
carpets, rugs, mattings into cleaner. Raises ne 
dust—stirs up no germs—all goes into cleaner. 

Marvelous! Prof. Geo. S. McDowell, Pa. 

says: ‘* Took 8% ounces fine dirt from carpet 

10x13 feet. Think of it! 


AWAY WITH BROOMS AND 
BRUSHES 


They can’t clean your rugs and carpets— 
only wear them out—tire you besides. 
Housecleaning time proves it. Brooms 
and sweepers fill air with clouds of dust— 
remove only part of surface dirt. They 
stir up—fill rooms with deadly germs— 
microbes—millions of them. These attack 
children—delicate, run-down constitutions — 
cause sickness--unhealthy homes. The New 
Home Vacuum Cleaner sucks up not 
only surface dirt, but dust, grime and 
germs from the very warp and fibre. Mrs. 
E. Goodell. Ind., writes: ‘*Home Vac- 
uum Cleaner is certainlya wonder. Does 
away with drudgery of sweeping and 
dusting. I am so pleased I can’t give it 
justice.” 


POWERFUL MACHINE 


Operated easily by one person—child or 
frail woman. Weighs nine pounds. 
Cost nothing to operate—nothing for re- 
pairs. Nothing to get out of order. 
Once used you wouldn’t be without it 
for anything. Saves money—time— 
strength. Pays for itself in saving of 
carpets alone. Nothing like it—noth- attempt.”” So it goes all 
ing can take its place. Have a clean along the line. Not “= 
home—hours of leisure. Abandon the worn out proposition. New 
old, hard, tiresome, unsanitary way. SENT ANY WH ERE business. Making people rich. 
Adopt the new, easy, modern, sanitary— Only 2 sales a dav means $51.00 
scientific way. / _a week profit. Field untouchéd— 
unlimited. Takes every family by storm. Experience unnecessary. 

DELIGHTED USERS PRAISE IT Sells itself. Makes more money in a day than you now doina 

month. Menorwomen. Allorpart time. Show 10 families, sell 9. 

F. R. Sears, Ohio, ‘* Home Vacuum Cleaner is a little giant. Enormous demand. Think of millions of homes wanting— 
My next door neighbor has one that cost $25. They say needing Vacuum Cleaner. Start now in a profitable, easy, impor- 
they would rather have the Home.” Chandler & Rich, N. Y., tant business. Money comes easy. Don't delay. Don't let some- 
“Find you did not overestimate Home Vacuum Cleaner. Did  O€ else beat you to it. Write to-day for Agents, Big Profit Plan. 
not praise themencugh.’”’ Henry Rubin, N. Y., “ Home Vac- 1357 ALMS BLDG. 
uum Cleaner brightens carpets. It’s the grandest machine R. ARMSTRONG MFG. C eCINCINNATI, O. 





POCKET S.S. COMMENTARY 
FOR 1911. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition AROUND THE WORLD FOR $11 


jon Lessons and Text for the whole 
year, with right-to-the-point practical t me Evangelistic Travelogs to Win Souls 
als ant Spiricaal Explanations, we er ene aad et 
|Small in Size but Large in Suggestion an an - 
Fact, Daily Bible Rendings for 1911 -also ING PICTURE MACHINBS. 
{Topics of Baptist Young People’s Union, nip cise eels 

Pledge, etc. Red Cloth B50 orocco 85¢, The Christian Lantern Slide& Lecture Bureau 
[Interleaved for Notes 50c. postpaid, bien we. i Scan Ill. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS! 








It is not too late— 


To arrange for the CHRISTMAS FOREIGN 
MISSION SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE. 


@ A fine concert exercise— 


“CHRISTMAS IN THE 
SUNRISE KINGDOM” 


Is provided by the Foreign Missionary 
Societies. 


@ Send for supplies at once to the Forward 
Movement, Ford Building, Boston. 


q They are free to schools taking a Christmas 
offering for foreign missions. 


@ Churches on the Pacific Coast can save time 
by ordering of District Secretary A. W. Rider, 
906 Broadway, Oakland, California. 


STR 
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Is There Anything Interesting 
About Home Missions? 








Read the new study book by 
Dr. Howard B. Grose, entitled 


“Advance in the Antilles” 





Prices as usual: 50 cents, in cloth; 
35 cents in paper binding; 8 cents extra 
for postage. Send your orders at once 
and begin work early in the fall. 


YOU WILL SURELY WANT THIS BOOK 
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For 25 cents we will send Home Mission Literature, as pub- 
lished, for one year. 


Address, Literature Department, 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 23 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


Are You Thinking of Making a Will? 


If so, here is a suggestion; insert this clause: 








ForM oF BEQUEST TO THE SociETY.—“I give and bequeath to the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, formed in New York in 








the year eighteen hundred and thirty-two, the sum of for 


the general purposes of said Society.” 


“THE GOOD THAT MEN DO LIVES AFTER THEM” 


Correspondence is welcomed. Do you know that you can be your 
own Executor? Let us tell you how. 

















The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
23 East 26th Street : : : ‘ : : New York 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


A Series of Textbooks for Religious Education 


Note the completeness, the dignity, the flexibility, and the inviting appearance of 


the series illustrated above 


For information address 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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time and energy by purchasing your outfits, clothing, household articles, books, tools, foodstuffs 


YOU HAVE IMPORTANT WORK TO DO. Your time is precious. Do not waste it by attempting 
to teach the export business to indifferent American merchants. Do rot allow so-called ‘‘mis- 
sionary discounts’? to induce you to intrust the furnishing of your supplies to firms ignorant of 
the many requirements for shipping abroad, We guarantee Latest Goods, Best Quality, Low- 
est Prices, and best of all, We Guarantee Safe Arrival at Foreign Ports. You run no risk when 
you buy from Montgomery Ward & Co. Our Golden Rule of Business for 38 years has been 
“Treat Our Customers as we would like to be treated if we were the buyers.” 


cially strong in India, Africa, and the Levant, where hundreds of missionaries are proving by 
their regular orders that they can get better goods and better service from our house than 
from any other source of supply. 


Missionaries, Save Money 


furniture, sewing machines, practically EVERYTHING YOU NEED FROM ONE HOUSE. 


We Sell More Goods Direct to Missionaries in the 
Field than All Other American Houses Combined 


We understand all requirements as to packing, invoicing and shipping. We are espe- 








Thirty days from Chicago to the Orient; $1.50 per 100 lbs., regardless of meas- 
urement, for any and all classes of goods, is our carload rate through from 
Chicago to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila. 








on mixed merchandise for our customers. We do a large forwarding business for other ship- 
pers to the Orient at a great saving to them. $2.00 per 100 Ibs. is our rate for all goods not 
sold by us; which is $1.00 less than the regular first-class rate open to occasional -shippers. 
Missionaries tell us they not only save money by dealing with us but they also receive their 
goods in less time and in better condition. If you want to send goods to missionaries anywhere 
in the world, buy the goods of us; get the benefit of our years of experience, our unlimited 
guarantee of safe delivery, and our exclusive shipping arrangements. Full carload of freight 
for the Orient leaves our shipping platform for Pacific steamers, Wednesday and Saturday of 
each week. A copy of our large catalogue will be sent free and postpaid to any missionary, 
or to friends desiring to send goods to the mission fields. If you are about to purchase an 
outfit or have goods to ship, write Mr. M. D. HOWELL, Export Manager. He will gladly 
give you any information desired. ADDRESS FOREIGN DIVISION 





We are the only merchants in America having enough tonnage to secure the carload rate 


MONTGOMERY WARD2@ CoO.,:CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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BOOKS. 


For Christmas Giving 








To the Student 
The Living Atonement 


By J. B. CHAMPION, M.A., D.D. 
The work will impress any one as that of a 
scholarly man, earnest in search of the absolute 
truth. Itis a work that no student can afford 





to ignore, and one that the more it is studied |« 


will prove itself to be an important contribution 
to the discussion of a vital theme. 


Price, $1.25 


The Gospel at Work in 
Modern Life 


By REV. ROBERT WHITAKER 

This book is unusually striking and important. 
It is an epoch-making message. Men and wo- 
men who read this book will come to a new view 
of life, will have higher ideals of Christian obli- 
gations, and will experience a new stimulus in 
Christian service that will make life more worth 
while forever. 


Price, 50 cents net 


Men of Mark in Modern 


Missions 
By HOWARD B. GROSE, D.D. 
This booklet will be welcomed as another issue 
of the Forward Mission Movement Series, sev- 
eral numbers of which have already appeared. 


Price, 15 cents net ; postpaid, 18 cents 


Janet Vardoff. 





Fiction 
The Gang 


By FRED BRASTED 
A tale of the Middle West. The struggles that 
attend every pioneer community in its upward 
development are graphically portrayed. The 
book is well and vividly written. 


Price, $1.25 


The Girl from Vermont 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
Author of “ Beautiful Joe”’ 
‘¢ The Girl from Vermont’? is as breezy as are 
her native hills. The characters are well drawn 
and its movement does not lag. 


Price, $1.25 
For Young People 


The Young Mineralogist 


Series. For Boys 


By EDWIN J. HOUSTON 
The scenes are laid in different parts of the 
United States, for the author believes that boys 
of America should become especially interested 
in the physical features of their own country. 





By Mrs. S. R. GRAHAM CLARK 


The time of this story is about four years, and the scene of it quite diversified. 


Volumes I and II now issued. Price, 
$1.25 per copy 
FOR GIRLS 
Its tone is 


wholesome and helpful in the highest degree, and will be welcomed as a thoroughly valuable 
addition to the list of books especially helpful for girls. 


Price, $1.50 





( American Baptist Publication Society 
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| 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Breakfast in a Warm Room 


In very cold weather many dining-rooms would be “like 
ice-boxes” at breakfast time, before the house fires have 
started up, if it were not for the 


ERFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 
Absolutely smokeless and odorless 





Lighted in a moment, and quickly giving a glowing heat, the 
Perfection. Oil Heater has enabled many a man to go to business in 
a cheerful, confident spirit who otherwise might have felt and shown 
all day the effects of a cold, cheerless breakfast-room. 


It has a cool handle and a damper top. An indicator shows the amount of oil 
in the font. Ithas an automatic-locking flame spreader which prevents the 
wick from being turned high enough to smoke, and is easy to remove and drop back 
so the wick can be cleaned in an instant. The burner body or gallery cannot 
become wedged, and can be easily unscrewed for rewicking. Finished in japan or 
nickel; strong, durable, well made ; built for service, and yet light and ornamental. 


Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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(Christmas 
Present 


“any unsolicited letters of commendation which we have received from Teachers and Students who have ordered 
‘rt Bibles for Christmas Presents, and the satisfaction generally expressed, assure us of the appreciation of our 
‘efforts to supply at so low a price this most suitable gift. It gives us pleasure to announce that we have 

e this year made arrangements with the publishers to furnish readers of this paper during the 
Holiday Season, a Bible far superior to any offered heretofore, which is the famous 


International $.50 Each 
Self-Pronouncing 9 “ss:.s:cr° 
Teacher’s Bible at 


mail or express with 
All Charges Paid 
The regular price of this handsome Bible is $4.00. The above special price 
is about the cost of manufacture in very large quantities and is offered as 
a special courtesy to MISSIONS readers, giving them the advantage of all 
middlemen’s profits. 

This Self-Pronouncing Teacher's Bible is printed on the best paper in bold 
black type, with morocco binding, divinity circuit (overlapping edges), 
extra grained lining, will not break or give way in the hinge, is 
very flexible, has round corners, with red under gold edges; 
contains all the helps and references, maps, concordances, etc. 

In referring to this Bible, the AMERICAN MISSIONARY says: ‘‘A decided bargain. Those receiving 
it will be well pleased.’’ 

The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘The arrangement is simple and clear, the illustrations and maps 
new and admirable. It marks progress toward the true ideal.’’ 

Bishop W. X. Ninde says: ‘‘Its cheapness is such that everyone can afford a Bible, durable and 
beautiful in form.’’ 

Cumberland Presbyterian says: ‘‘Before recommending this Bible to our church and friends, we 
submitted it to a committee composed of able and scholarly men. After a careful, painstaking, and unpre- 
judiced examination, the Bible was recommended in the strongest words of praise.’’ 


more appropriate and acceptable Holiday Gift could not be 
made to a relative or friend, to a minister, Sunday 
School Superintendent, Teacher or Scholar. 


For $2 with 


all Charges Paid 
we will send this same 
SELF-PRONOUNC-: 
ING TEACHER’S 
BIBLE, with silk head 
band and silk marker, silk sewed with your name (or any other 
mame you prefer) engraved in pure gold on outside cover, with 
patent thumb index cut in edge and stamped in pure gold. If you 
prefer, we could enclose your card and send the Bible to any ad- 
dress, to arrive just in time for Christmas. 


WHY THEY ARE BEST 


They are Self-Pronouncing, have Large Type—restful to the eye, and superior 
Paper, Strong Flexible Binding, 60,000 selected marginal references. Complete Con- 
cordance. Latest Maps. Best Teacher’s Helps, 4500 questions and answers, etc. 
They have stood the test of time, criticism and competition, proving their adaptability for 
every need of the Bible student and reader, never failing to give complete satisfaction. 


APPRECIATIVE EVIDENCE 


GENTLEMEN :—Bibles have arrived. They give GENTLEMEN :—Your handsome Bible was re- 
perfect satisfaction. I would not take four times ceived to-day. I am highly elated at being the 























Size Open, 
8x1032 inches 





DO NOT DELAY 


As there is such a demand on 
the facilities of the mail and ex- 
press companies before the Holi- 
days, we suggest that you send us 
your order at once, so as to be 
sure of getting the Bible in good 
time. 








AGP li the Bible is not perfectly satisfactory we will return your money promptly. 
York 


the price I gave forthem. Respectfully, 
NELL M. REYNOLDS, Loami, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN :—I received the two Bibles I order- 
ed of you in due time. To say that I am pleased 
with them is putting it mildly. They are marvels 
of cheapness and beauty—two very commendable 
virtues. It's a rare chance to buy a serviceable 
Bible combined with beauty. - 

REV. W. H. STEVENS, Kingsville, Ont. 





recipient of such a valuable book for the amount 
paid for it. It is as represented and well worth 
$4.00. Its clear type and beautiful finishings com- 
mend it to the public asa gem of much admiration. 
Its helps and aids are a feature of special delight 
tome. I was once aS. S. teacher and wish I 
could have had such a volume as this. I would 
commend it to every S. S. Teacher and Scholar. 
Yours truly, 
C. T. GORDY, Mobile Ala. 


Remit by express or postoffice money order or draft on New 


Bank. It is unsafe to send cash, unless by registered mail. Be sure to write your name and address plainly. ~ 
SEN 


D ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO US AS FOLLOWS: 





ECONOMY BIBLE CLUB, 1303 to 1334 American Tract Building, NEW YORK 
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Typical Letters 


The Rev. R. Brook Lander 


Bishop of the Free Church of 
England says: 


“*T have derived very erga pg. 
fit from the Sanatogen in convVales- 


cence after influenza. I have re- 
commended it to several friends.”’ 


A Mii Caine, 


dramatist says: 


“My experience of Sanatogen 
was been that as a tonic nerve food 


=> it has on more than one occasion 


benefited me.”’ 


The Right Rev. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells writes: 


The Palace Wells, Somerset. 

“* You may like to hear that I am 

informed by my private secretary 

that a member of his family has de- 

rived very remarkable benefit from 
using Sanatogen.”’ 


Hon. Wm. L. Chambers 


Former Chief Justice Internation- 
al Court, Samoa, says: 


““Sanatogen has been used in my 
family with the most excellent re- 
sults, and I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend this valuable remedy to those 
whose system needs building up. It 
is a most invigorating tonic.”’ 
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Feed Your Nerves While Feeding 
Your Body 


OR days of normal activities, normal diet supplies 
Fk sufficient nerve and tissue nutrient. But with 
modern high-pressure business and strenuous 
social duties, it is well-nigh impossible to keep demand 
down to normal and supply ws to normal. 


Our present mode of living induces nervous indigestion 
and similar disorders, which deprive Nature of her full 
quota of nourishment from the food we eat—-she needs 
assistance in recreating nervous energy and bodily tissue. 
That’s why thousands of men and women—whose nervous health 
has at one time or other suffered, include at every meal 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD STONIC 





Sanatogen supplies in highly concentrated, easily assimilated form, the 
tissue-building Albumen and wonderful nerve recreator and revitalizer, 
Sodium Glycero-phosphate. Sanatogen is a fine, white powder, 
soluble in water, cocoa, milk or any won-acid beverage. It is 
openly endorsed and prescribed by thousands of physicians the world 
over and has the endorsement of scores of prominent people who 
have derived wonderful benefits from its use. 
“OUR NERVES OF TOMORROW”--Free 


To know by what forces the nervous system is controlled—how 
it operates—what it needs to maintain its efficiency—is to hold 
the key to health. This interesting book by a prominent physi- 
cian-author tells all this in simple, readable language. Send for 
YOUR copy to-day. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes—$!1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, write the 


Bauer Chemical Co." "New ‘vorn 


THE WOLFER PRESS, NEW YORK 






















